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“as THE GIRL TURNED | HEARD A SHARP EXCLAMATION OF SURPRISE” 





From “The Painter and the Sign.” Page 91 
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There is a seed time and harvest at 
Washington, and just now it is largely 
seed time. Nearly every member of con- 
gress and every senator has his desk piled 
high with requests for flower and vege- 
table seeds and all sorts of vines. Mr. 
Galloway, superintendent of the bureau 
of plant industry, is just now a very busy 
man. Contrary to usual belief, the gov- 
ernment does not raise all its own seeds 
on its own farms and experiment sta- 
tions, but purchases seed by contract. 
Twelve thousand five hundred packages 
go to each senator and congressman, 
with five hundred packages of flower 
seeds thrown in for good measure. 
Pink labels indicate the plain, plebian 
vegetable seeds, lavender labels the pa- 
trician flower seeds, and a third color for 
the nursery plants and vines. 

I was interested when shown a day’s 
business on a senator’s desk, and there 
I noticed an invoice for seeds, as follows: 

One hundred and two packages vege- 
table seeds. 

Fifty-one flower seeds. 

Twenty grape vines. 

Ninety strawberry vines. 

Nearly every session there is a protest 
against this drift toward paternalism in 
the distribution of seeds, and every ses- 
sion there is a grand rally to the rescue; 
nearly the entire congress stands pat on 
the side of seed-deserving constituents. 
Of course the idea often suggests itself, 
why not send boots and shoes as well as 
pea and beans, and why not send grocer- 
ies on this same theory? But this argu- 
ment will scarcely hold, for-no one can 
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deny that the seeds have much to do with 
the splendid development of the agricul- 
tural resources of the nation. The few 
dollars expended in seeds. bring back a 
hundred-fold its value, and it ill becomes 
the critics*of the seed distribution to 
sneer at this time-honored custom, for 
the real-basis of the wealth of a country 
comes from the soil. It was the agricul- 
tural: reserve force that withstood even 
the quaking of Wall street when stocks 
and bonds were tumbling like a house of 
cards. 

For: every dollar expended with the 
farmers Uncle Sam adds to his indemnity 
bond against panics, and every reader of 
the National who sends to a congressman 
for seeds will, I am sure, be considerate 
enough to send a report of the result to 
the agricultural department. Every sen- 
ator and congressman I am sure will be 
specially gratified to know that the seed 
which he sends to Uncle Sam’s friends 
falls into good soil and is appreciated. I 
understand that about $210,000 is allowed 
by congress annually for the distribution 
of seeds. 

What pages of romantic and pathetic 
incident are recorded, even in the daily 
routine of the various departments in 
Washington. I was in the office of one of 
tne auditors the other day and was much 
interested in a letter written in a trem- 
bling, hand from a sister of one of the 
deceased soldiers. The letter contained 
an appeal for details of the last illness of 
the dear one who had died far away in 
the Philippines, but the only information 
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that could be given her was the bare rec- 
ord of the deposits due him in money 
from the sale of his effects, and this 
amount was promptly turned over to her 
attached to a voucher, The sister replied: 


+ 
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“It is not his money I want, only his 
picture, or his watch, or some little sou- 
venir. We played together as children 
and loved each other dearly, but he want- 
ed to see the world and left me. I am 
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his only living relative and I want just a 
little, very little, something of his.” 

I thought I saw traces of the tears that 
had rained upon the written page, and 
heard in fancy the strain of the old song, 


“We two ha’ paddled i’ the burn, an’ pu’d 
the gowans fine, 

But we’ve traveled mony a weary foot sin’ 
auld lang syne.” 


As there ts no pension provided except 
for the wife or family of the dead sol- 
dier lad who has given his life for his 
country, he left nothing to his littie sis- 
ter except the bare check for $47.10, the 
amount secured from the sale of his “kit” 
in the blazing tropics where he fell. 

At such a time as this the “equalization 
of bounty” ghost bobs up again. It seems 
like the theory of perpetual motion or the 
elixir of eternal youth; no matter how 
often these questions are settled, they 
will come up again in another generation, 
and the bounty question is so complicated 
that even an insurance actuary ‘vould 
hesitate to encounter it. 

The records of this department are in- 
teresting, the ledger showing the per- 
sonal accounts of the various generals 
in the Revolutionary war and giving some 
insight into the methods of the govern- 
ment bookkeeping of that date. The 
accounts are recorded in simple form of 
credits and debits, and one notes with in- 
terest that each general kept his own ac- 
count down to the smallest item; and 
some of these will never be closed, as 
for instance the account of Benedict Ar- 
nold, on which there was a large balance 
due the government at the time of his 
desertion. 

The account of Captain Abraham Lin- 
coln, kept during the Black Hawk war, 
is a picturesque document. Every page 
is written in the same handwriting that 
signed the memorable Proclamation of 
Emancipation, and in the exactness with 
which he made his periods, hyphens, com- 
mas, etc., there is an indication of the 
splendid precision of the pioneer of the 
prairies. The debits and credits are all 
clear and exact and are well balanced. 
I can imagine that kindly man little 
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dreamed as he made up those documents 
in the light, perhaps, of.the pine knots, 
that he would one day occupy the highest 
office within the gift of his countrymen, 
nor did he realize that in later years he 
would enter another record that would 


make the nation—and all humankind— 
his eternal. debtor. 


Calling on’ Secretary Taft at the war 
department, I found him munching a big 
red apple and looking askance at a dainty 


SPEAKER CANNON AND HIS LITTLE GRAND-DAUGHTERS 
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reception sandwich. His desk covered 
with papers showed him to be an indefati- 
gable worker, and when he grips you by 
the hand and shows that dimple in his 
cheek. you feel that you have found a 
friend. There was some resemblance be- 
tween him and ex-President Cleveland in 
earlier days, and he laughingly remarked 
he had to change the furniture of the of- 
fice to suit his size, as the chair which 
served Secretary Root was not big enough 
for him. 

“Pretty slender rations for a man of 
my size,” he remarked apropos of his 
lunch; “but you know that red apple just 
carries me back to the days of my youth, 


and this midday lunch scarcely occasions 
a ripple of interruption in the day’s 
work. Then at night I am prepared for 
a good hearty dinner.” ; 

As he was throwing away the core of 
the apple General Chaffee entered to an- 
nounce the situation at Baltimore during 
the tremendous conflagration with as lit- 
tle perturbation as if he were speaking 
of another apple, and in the same way 
the Secretary gave orders for General 
Corbin from New York to go to Baltimore 
with men and protect the property there. 
With a bow the soldierly Chaffee retired 
ana in a short time the order was exe- 
cuted. 
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If ever there was a man earnestly and 
enthusiastically interested in the develop- 
ment of the Philippines along the best 
lines it is Secretary Taft. I remember 
well his call upon President McKinley 
at the White House on the day he left for 
the Philippines, for which duty he relin- 
quished the certainty of appointment to a 
seat on the United States Supreme Court. 
William McKinley had such confidence 
in Judge Taft that he almost insisted up- 
on his accepting this position, knowing 
full well the onerous nature of the office 
and how few men would be equal to it; 
so he put by his own ambition to serve 
the nation where it most needed him. 


REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA 


In that .conversation between President 
McKinley and Judge Taft I have always 
felt there was the suggestion of a terri- 
torial policy which has been crystalizing 
in the years since, and which will some 
day be enunciated as clearly and benefi- 
cently as its great purpose and great pro- 
jector contemplated. It was not con- 
ceived in the spirit of conquest or com- 
mercialism, but rather in the spirit of the 
times, when new duties and responsibili- 
ties were clearly defined and set before 
tne American people to perform without 
shirking. 

While Secretary Taft may not have— 
he has not—the lean and sinewy military 
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air, he impresses every one who meets 
him as a reservoir of personal power and 
clear thought, well fitted to take up the 
work laid down by Secretary Root. 

As I passed out I was struck with the 
picture in the adjoining room, which 
seemed a reflection of the face I had left 
behind me. This was the portrait of 
Alonzo Taft, secretary of war under Presi- 
dent Grant, and the picture seemed to 
look down with approving eyes upon the 
sturdy son who used to come bounding 
into the office with all the enthusiasm of 
youth, seeking the counsel and compan- 
ionship of a devoted father. 

One of the most interesting points of 
observation in Washington is the execu- 
tive office of the president during a re- 
ception. It is on these occasions that the 
president comes into personal touch with 
the people, and in spite of thousands of 
times that he has shaken hands, he seems 
to enjoy it as much as anyone. There is 
a heartiness in his greeting that is al- 
ways refreshing. Four little girls in 
brown, with perhaps an inch or two of 
difference in their height, were there one 
day. They were evidently sisters with 
their long braids of fair hair and dresses 
exactly alike. They were followed by the 
solicitous and smiling mother, who doubt- 
less wanted this occasion to be a mem- 
orable one in the lives of her little girls. 
With heads erect and bright smiles they 
marched with almost military precision 
toward the chief executive. When he 
caught sight of them there was a sparkle 
in his eye that betokened the father- 
heart. The fire of eight bright eyes was 
too much for him, and instead of merely 
shaking hands in the regular way, he 
gathered the quartette into his arms and 
gave them such a kindly greeting as will 
never be forgotten in that family abode. 
The little girls were not particular about 
giving the conventional salute, but in- 
stead gave both hands with a heartiness 
that indicated the utmost confidence and 
respect. Glancing quickly over his shoul- 
der he president sought a token to give 
the little ladies in remembrance of their 
visit. On his desk in the adjoining room 
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stood a bouquet of his favorite flower, 
heiiotrope, and he was about to offer a 
spray to each of the children, when Sec- 
retary Loeb reinforced the offering with 
four beautiful carnations. As each little 
one took her trophy from the president’s 
hand, she thanked him, not merely with 
the audible word, but with such a look 
and smile as a king might covet. As he 
gave the carnations also, one of the little 
girls glanced at the heliotrope she held 
and said, “Your favorite?” Then taking 
the carnation from the president’s hand 
she added with lowered voice, “This was 
McKinley’s.” No words can describe the 
beautiful blending of sentiment in this 
child’s face as she uttered these words. 
For her the two flowers stood for the two 
presidents she knew and loved, and I felt 
that while we have presidents that can 
thus win the heart of a child there is lit- 
tle fear for the future of the nation. 

Not many days after this I saw sixteen 
young ladies, each perhaps about sixteen 
years of age, come in upon the president, 
each wearing a jaunty and picturesque 
tam-o’-shanter of bright red. The un- 
flinching courage of Roosevelt carried 
him through the charge, and I cannot 
forget the graceful and hearty way in 
‘which the president greeted these young 
ladies. It is clear that he fully under- 
stands that this great country of ours 
stands not only on the solemn conference 
of the elders, but lives also in the hearts 
of the people of all ages, and that youth 
especially is the bone and sinew of the 
nation. 

Perhaps it was the platonic dialogues 
that suggested it, but I have discovered 
that one of the best ways to interview a 
public man in Washingon is to walk with 
him. There is a freedom on these occa- 
sions from self consciousness and the 
genial drift of talk flows on untinterrupt- 
ed. A sentence does the work of a para- 
graph, a paragraph supplies a chapter, 
and the whole contents of a book are 
found in half-an-hour’s talk. Those in- 
nate and subtle expressions that stamp 
the individuality of a man are more apt 
to come into prominence on such occa- 
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sions, and the open air aids the flow of 
thought, while a glance, a wave of the 
hand, a shrug of the shoulders more ex- 
pressively interprets the meaning than 
a torrent of words could do. 

During the walk from the Capitol to 
the treasury building with Senator Teller 
of Colorado I think he gave me enough 
information to fill about one complete 
edition of the National without including 
any other matter. The conversation first 
took form in my asking for a verifica- 
tion of a story going the rounds, which 
stateu that he was one of the four or five 
farmer. boys who came from western 
New York and in later years sat together 
in the United States senate. With his 
usual conscientiousness he said that the 
general story was somewhat embellished, 
but that the five boys who occupied the 
seacs in the senate as stated were born 
and reared in adjacent counties. One of 
these senators was General Chaffee of 
Colorado, who with Senator Teller took 
his seat as the first senator from the 
Centennial state in 1876. 

It always interests me to know whether 
a young man’s vision of the future has 
been realized with any degree of accu- 
racy, and I listened attentively when 
Senator Teller insisted that he never had 
any intention of making a career in poli- 
tics, but that his ambition was to be a 
great lawyer, and it was apparent that 
he had not, in all these years, lost that 
wholesome respect for the law which 
characterized his earlier days. A school- 
teacher and an earnest worker, most thor- 
ougn and painstaking in every detail, 
Senator Teller has had in many ways a 
remarkable career, and though I often 
had seen him.on the floor of the senate, 
it was peculiar how my ideas changed 
when I came into close contact with him. 
No sterner critic or more fearless fighter 
ever stood in the United States senate, 
yet he is exceptionally mild mannered in 
private life and seems specially sweet 
tempered. As we walked along through 
the snow and slush, I could not help but 
observe that he went straight on his way, 
without any pause to evade the puddles, 
_ and there seemed to be something of the 


sturdy pioneer spirit manifest when he 
turned about to emphasize with an ex- 
pressive gesture some point he was mak- 
ing. In fact ‘self-reliance and power 
seemed to radiate from him. Although 
moved from one side of tha senate to the 
other when the division of party took 
place, his legion of friends in the Centen- 
nial state are loyal to their veteran 
leader. 

With his white hair brushed straight 
back, his smooth upper lip and fearless 
bearing, he somehow reminded me of the 
fighting parsons of the days of circuit 
riding, and yet there never was a gentler 
blue eye than his, and there is something 
so attractive about him that men who 
meet him are eager to gain his friendship, 
which they count as as an especial honor. 

Shortly after this I enjoyed a walk with 
Admiral Dewey across Jackson Park. 
The sturdy admiral was accompanied by 
the famous terrier Bob, presented to him 
by Secretary Moody. Bob was originally 
named Billy Moody, but out of deference 
to the dignity of his chief the admiral 
changed the name. In his walks Admiral 
Dewey is always followed by the little 
dog and watches his movements with 
lively solicitude, for Bob is an active and 
pugnacious little chap. It is a rare treat 
to see the hero of Manila pass through 
the park, bowing to right and left as he 
meets acquaintances with all the grace of 
a prince. Passing.on up Connecticut ave- 
nue toward his home there did not seem 
to be a child or an individual but showed 
the desire to greet or consult him. The 
boys of course were interested in Bob, 
for the admiral’s dog always receives 
much attention on these occasions. The 
admiral’s eyes seem to be as keen as a 
boy’s, and he never misses seeing a friend 
or acquaintance on the opposite side of 
the street. Once it was a venerable re- 
tired officer; then two ladies in black 
telling its own story of a brave officer’s 
death; then it was.an old comrade. 

The admiral has written, a story of the 
battle of Manila, which is not to be pub- 
lished until after his death. I think this 
will make one of the most interesting and 
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stirring chapters of history ever written. 

A curious incident is related of how at 
a dinner given in Washington many years 
before the battle of Manila, a bit of verse 
was read in which it was prophesied that 
of, all the naval officers then present 
Dewey would achieve the most famous 
deed, one that would remain a household 
word in America, 


I wish it were possible always to give 
entire to the readers of the National the 
conversation that passes in these walks, 
but this would not be right and proper, 
because there is much that is confidential 
in exchange of—shall I say “ideas?” Nor 
can the printed page convey the essence 
of the chat which is so much enjoyed in 
these quiet strolls, 
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Sitting in the rear row on the right 
side of the senate chamber is a very mod- 
est seeming, bright-faced young man, and 
I am informed that the visitors to the la- 
dies’ gallery invariably inquire who he is. 
‘his is Senator Smoot. The inquiry into 
the charges affecting his right to sit in the 
senate has been one of the most sensation- 
al incidents at Washington during the 
month. There has been keen public inter- 
est in this investigation carried on in 
Senator Burrows’ committee room. Each 
month in the capital seems to bring for- 
ward its own special celebrity, either in 
the house or in the senate. This month 
Senator Smoot has been the cynosure of 
every eye. Personally there could not be 
the slightest objection raised to this sen- 
ator as a man. He is quick-witted and 
capable, and retained his poise in the 
committee room even under the rasping 
examination by ex-Congressman R. W. 
Taylor and President Smith of the Mor- 
‘mon church. It was admitted by Presi- 
dent Smith that he has five wives and 
forty-two children, eleven of whom were 
born since the general amnesty act of 
1890, and this fact has revived the idea 
that the American home life should be 
protected at all hazards from the evil of 
polygamy. While this sentiment may in 
no wise interfere with Senator Smoot’s 
continuing to hold the office to which he 
was elected, it will awaken public senti- 
ment to the necessity of enforcing laws 
against polygamy in something more than 
a formal fashion. During all this trying 
investigation Senator Smoot has carried 
himself with most becoming dignity and 
manliness, and no one who has met him 
can conceive of his career in the senate 
being anything other than that of one 
keenly interested in the welfare of his 
constituency and of the country at large. 

Primarily a business man and a manu- 
facturer, he has the breadth of view that 
often characterizes his calling, and the 
modest way in which he has conducted 
himself since assuming the high position 
he is filling certainly commends him to 
those with whom he has come into con- 
tact. 

In appearance he is somewhat tall and 
slender, with smoothly brushed hair of 


neutral tint and moustache-to match, and 
has an active and alert air that betokens 
he business man. He has not been long 
enougn in the East to permit his hair to 
grow long and bushy behind, nor to wear 
the Prince Albert coat and silk hat with 
the ease of a veteran senator, but he has 
a way of going about thing that will 
stand him in good stead whatever the ver- 
dict of the committee or the people may 
be in reference to the investigation which 
involves rather the Mormon church than 
the personality of Senator Smoot. 

And now it is Senator Charles Dick of 
Ohio, but despite all the dignity of the 
senatorial toga he is always to his friends 
the same genial, wholesome and hearty 
Charlie Dick as of old. No man could 
more appropriately have been chosen to 
take the place of Senator Hanna, as Gen- 
eral Dick was associated with him in his 
earlier political career, and no more loyal 
lieutenant ever lived. 

Six feet tall, with a large and expres- 
sive mouth and features that might serve 
either for an actor or a minister, with 
large blue eyes that speak the integrity 
of the man, the new senator from Ohio 
will indeed do honor to the Buckeye state. 

Senator Dick will always he closely as- 
sociated with the career of President Mc- 
Kinley and Senator Hanna, with both of 
whom he came into close personal contact 
during the two presidential campaigns 
last past. As secretary of the national 
Republican committee in 1896 he justly 
won the laurels which he now enjoys, and 
it is the general feeling that Senator Han- 
na desired that he should be his successor 
in the senate. 

Self educated and self reliant, of Ger- 
man parents, General Dick typifies a dis- 
tinctive characteristic of American pub- 
lic life. In all the lively hand-to-hand 
political scrimmages and great national 
contests in-which he was engaged he has 
come out with clean hands. He neither 
drinks, smokes nor swears, but at all 
times he is a jolly good fellow. He has 
given years of work to the Ohio militia 
and is the author of the national militia 
law. 

To feel the warm grasp of his hand 
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look after the interests of some constit- 
see his long coattails fluttering down the uent, is to get some idea of the forceful 
corridor, his necktie awry in his haste,to activity of the man as well as his con- 


and meet the kindly look of his eye, or 
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scientiousness and kindly interest. 
James Smithson, founder of the Smith- 
sonian Institute at Washington, the 
most famous purely scientific institution 
in America, has been awarded great—if 
somewhat tardy—honors by this country. 
James Smithson was the illegitimate 
son of a duke and a noble lady. While 
he was never reticent about this fact it 
clouded his whole life and led him to 
found the institution in order that it 
might perpetuate his name. His will 
commences with this declaration: 


a single relative was laid in a grave in 
the isolated British cemetery at San 
Beningo, Italy. Under this cemetery 
was discovered later an excellent stone 
quarry and the Italian government or- 
dered all graves’ to be removed as the 
stone was needed for extensive harbor 
repairs. When this order was issued, 


scientists in America determined to ask 
the United States government to find a 
fitting place in the capital city for the 
grave of this admirer and benefactor of 
our country. 

Smithson bequeathed his entire fortune 








“I, James Smithson, son to Hugh, first 
Duke of Northumberland, and Elizabeth, 
heiress of the Hungerfords of Studley, 
and niece to Charles the Proud, Duke of 
Somerset, etc.”” He was of the best blood 
of England—the blood of the Percys and 
Seymours. 

Smithson was born in England in 1765. 
He was brilliantly educated, but especial- 
ly interested in chemistry and made wide 
research in this field. He died in Genoa, 
Italy, in 1829. His father and half-bro- 
ther had been buried in Westminster Ab- 
bey, but Smithson’s body, unattended by 


CAVALRY ESCORTING THE BODY OF JAMES SMITHSON IN WASHINGTON 


of one-half million dollars to the United 
States to found an establishment, under 
the name of the Smithsonian Institute, 
“for the increase and diffusion of knowl- 
edge among men.” , He wrote in closing 
his will: 

“My name shall live in the memory of 
men when the titles of the Northumber- 
lands and Percy are extinct and forgot- 
ten.” His final retort upon the persons 
who brought him into the world only to 
disown him. 

After much deliberation congress de- 
cided to bring Smithson’s body :to this 
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country, and Alexander Graham Bell, the 
noted scientist and inventor of the tele- 
phone, went to Genoa and personally 
took charge of the body. The party es- 
corting the remains arrived with them at 
New York on January 25, 1904, where 
where they were met by the president and 
a distinguished party and transferred to 





rine band, the marine guard and numer- 
ous carriages was carried to the street. 
Here a detachment of cavalry from Fort 
Myer joined the escort and the procession 
moved to the grounds of the Smithsonian 
Institute. 

Upon arriving at the building the re- 
mains were removed from the caisson and 


JAMES SMITHSON, FOUNDER OF SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE 


the Dolphin, the president’s private dis- 
patch boat, and brought to Washington, 
arriving there January 26. 

At the dock the casket was placed on 
a caisson (the first time in the history of 
this country when that honor had been 
paid a civilian) and escorted by the Ma- 


carried into the main hall by the follow- 
ing pallbearers, representing different 
departments of the institution: W. H. 
Holmes, Frank Baker, Cyrus Adler, F. W. 
Hodge, R. Rathbun, and General Gilbert 
Grosvenor. Dr. Bell made a brief ad- 
dress, telling of the removal of the re- 
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mains in Genoa and of their being 
brought across the Atlantic to their final 
resting place. Senator Frye responded 
in a short speech, paying a high tribute 
to the scientist’s work, as did Dr. Ran- 
dolph McKim. After a prayer the cere- 
monies were closed and the casket was 
carried up the north stairs to the old re- 
gent’s room. Special permission will 
have to be obtained from congress to in- 
ter the remains in the grounds of the 
Smithsonian Institute. 


If ever there was a funeral of a United 
States Senator held in Washington at 
which a deep sense of personal loss and 
grief was manifest it was at the obse- 
quies of the late Senator Marcus A, Han- 
na. Assembled at the Arlington Hotel 
were magnates of Wall street and the 
masses who toil. As I entered I heard an 
old workman say, with’tears in his eyes, 
“It is hard to give up the dear old 
fellow.” 

Then a moment after I met Pierpont 
Morgan, who said to me: “There was no 
other like him.” 

Among the many familiar faces.I no- 
ticed particularly James J. Hill and other 
captains of industry, all gathered to pay 
the last tribute to their friend and com- 
rade. The last glance at that beloved 
face will remain when 
“Sweet memories rise like a tender haze,” 
and prove a life-long inspiration to many, 
both young and old, who came to the Ar- 
lington that day for the last look. 

About the casket was wrapped the 
Stars and Stripes he loved so well, and 
the rooms were laden with the fragrance 
of countless flowers, the tokens of a na- 
tion’s sorrow, sweet messengers that 
speak a language of their own at such a 
time. As I gazed my grief was hushed, 
there seemed to be such a radiance of 
content in the face of the sleeper. 

There was no ostentation or display in 
the simple cortege that left the Arling- 
ton Hotel and proceeded to the senate 
chamber. All was in keeping with the 
character of the man. The black-garbed 
and black-gloved senators took their 





WASHINGTON 


seats about the vacant desk, draped in 
black, and were followed by members of 
the house, then the diplomats and the 
supreme court, in their robes, then the 
president and the cabinet and finally the 
family of the deceased. The president 
stood near the foot of the bier, close to 
the floral offering—a purple cross and 
crescent—that was his gift to his dead 
friend. As I stood on the floor of the 
senate and heard the gavel fall, it seemed 
as though I heard the death knell of some 
more than mortal tie. In broken tones 
his old friend and colleague, Senator 
Frye, called the senate to order and 
briefly announced the “broken arc” of the 
circle. I shall never forget the touching 
tribute rendered by Edward Everett Hale. 
It will linger in my mind and heart as an 
inspiration to future achievement. The 
simple service came to an end with the 
benediction, and I felt that no friend of 
Senator Hanna could desire a more suit- 
able tribute to is life-work and memory 
than was accorded him in these last rites. 
All was sweet, simple, in perfect accord 
with the tastes of the man, and yet the 
masses of flowers spoke volumes of the 
countless sorrowing friends who strove to 
do him honor. The marble room was 
filled with blossoms and the desks of the 
speakers and clerks buried in them. 

Then the stately line of senators and 
congressmen formed down the flight of 
steps which leads from the senate cham- 
ber, and stood bare-headed to watch the 
last outgoing of the giant of the sena- 
torial forum, as he passed away forever 
from the halls which he had honored. 

I lingered on the steps and saw the 
procession gradually fade away down the 
avenue toward the station. The mingled 
gray and purple of evening drew on and 
the chill February wind swept around the 
corners of the great Capitol as I mused 
upon the beloved friend we had lost and 
of that mysterious 

“unexpected guest 
Who waits for no man’s leisure, but steps 
in, 
Unasked and unannounced, te put a stop 
To all our occupations and designs.” 








Whistler and His Work 


By WILLIAM HOWE DOWNS 

















WHISTLER 


A cloud of misapprehension has arisen 
about the personality of James Abbott 
McNeill Whistler, and this is due largely 
to his own perversity. If the man were 
to be judged by his “Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies,” he would be regarded as an un- 
lovely character, quarrelsome, sour, and 
quite wanting in magnanimity. But it 
would be a sad mistake to accept Whistler 
at his own valuation. He is to be judged 
by his art work—the real manifestations 
of the best qualities that were in him— 
and in the light of these productions he 
looms large as an artist, and will take his 
place as one of the most original and 
interesting figures in the annals of nine- 
teenth century art. The dominant quali- 
ties of all his art works may be said to 
be exquisiteness, delicacy, subtilty, and 
refinement. In his paintings he carried 
the refinement of color to the very last 
extremity. This is best exemplified in 
his small pictures. His life-size figures, 


with a few notable exceptions, were rela- 
tively less successful. As an _ etcher 
Whistler is probably the greatest master 
who ever lived, with one exception—Rem- 
brandt. 

The memorial exhibition of Whistler’s 
works held by the Copley Society of Bos- 
ton in February and March of this year 
was the most important and interesting 
art exhibition ever held in America, and 
the most remarkable event of the year, 
so far as art is concerned, anywhere in 
the world. Never before has there been 
such a large, varied, representative ex- 
hibition of Whistler’s works; and it is 
improbable that there ever will be an- 
other of equal scope. Since Whistler’s 
death last July the prices of his paintings, 
etchings, lithographs and drawings have 
advanced with startling rapidity, in many 
instances doubling and trebling the for- 
mer figures. Collectors in England, 
France, and the United States have vied 
with each other in seeking his works, 
almost regardless of expense; and a Whis- 
tler cult has been created, many of his 
perfervid admirers going to unreasonable 
lengths in the claims they make with 
respect to his genius. As is commonly 
the case, where a great man is concerned, 
his merits have been on the one hand 
greatly exaggerated, and: on the other 
hand, in accordance with the law of re- 
action, there have been those who could 
see nothing of permanent worth in his 
work. The signs are that Whistler’s ex- 
act rank will for a long time yet be much 
disputed, though this remark applies to 
his paintings rather than to his etchings. 
The high: estimate placed upon his work 
as an etcher is disputed by no one who 
can be rated as authority. 

The most celebrated painting by Whis- 
tler was not in the Boston exhibition. It 
is the portrait of his mother, in the Lux- 
embourg Museum, Paris. I suppose that 
this work may be classed among the half- 
dozen most famous paintings produced 
in the nineteenth century. Yet it is a 
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WHISTLER’S “THE BLACKSMITH ” 


most sober, grave, modest, retiring sort 
of picture, in which there is hardly any 
bright color, almost no colors but gray, 
white and black. Whistler intentionally 
understated the facts of his subjects, us- 
ing a moderation which becomes far more 
effective and convincing than the con- 
trary usage. He wished not to be realis- 
tic, to. avoid commonplace, to eschew lit- 
eralism, to use no italics; and he delib- 
erately suppressed everything in his 


theme that was unessential and conven- 
tional. He aimed at distinction, quietude, 
refinement and reserve. This tendency— 
which was innate—was fortified by his 
intimate acquaintance with and apprecia- 
tion of the supreme decorative art of the 
Orientals, an art which he seemed to in- 
stinctively understand and assimilate, 
and which had a strong influence in his 
development. 

Next in celebrity to the picture in the 
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WHISTLER’S ‘LITTLE ROSE” 


Buxembourg are the portrait of Thomas 
Carlyle, the portrait of Miss Alexander, 
and the portrait of Lady Archibald Camp- 
bell. None of these was in the Boston 
exhibition. But there were works equally 
fine, such as “Symphony in White—the 
Little White Girl,” from the collection of 
Mr. Arthur Studd; “Variations in Flesh 
Color and Green—The Balcony,” from the 
collection of Mr. C. L. Freer; “Arrange- 


ment in Black and Brown—Miss Rosa 
Corder,” from the collection of Mr. R. A. 
Canfield; ‘“Nocturne—Blue and Silver— 
Bognor,” from the Freer collection; and 
many of the cabinet-size pictures, chiefly 
marines and street scenes, which are fully 
as good as any of the large paintings, if 
not better. The beauty of Whistler’s 
color is, indeed, more evident in these 
little easel pictures, a few inches in di- 
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mensions, than in most of his big can- 
vases. He is certainly a delightful color- 
ist, with a vision sensitive to the most 
exquisite contrasts of tones. Nothing of 
the kind could possibly be better than 
his tiny water-colors representing sea- 
shore subjects, sometimes with figures on 
the beach, sometimes without figures. 
These small compositions possess the real 
Whistler flavor and sentiment, and, in 
landscape breadth, bigness, and beauty, 
they are equal to the best works of Bon- 
ington, Constable, and Boudin. 

What can be added to the chorus of 
praise that has been sent up, with con- 
stantly increasing volume of sound, for 
some twenty years at least, with regard 
to Whistler’s etchings? There may be 
men, here and there, to call in question 
his supremacy as a painter; but no one 
has ever dared to raise the feeblest note 
of protest against the apotheosis of Whis- 
tler the etcher. Some of the Whistlerians 
even go so far as to say that his “average 
(in etching) is very much higher than 
Rembrandt’s.” Such idolatry tends to 
injure rather than enhance an artist’s 
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reputation. It would be far better to 
leave odious comparisons alone. Whistler 
might well have said, “Save me from my 
friends.” Perhaps it is not malapropos 
to warn those who would like to appre- 
ciate and enjoy the best things by Whis- 
tler, who wish to keep their minds open 
to conviction, that it is expedient to avoid 
reading the eulogies of the Whistler-wor- 
shippers, because the most probable effect 
of reading such fulsome flattery is a feel- 
ing of disgust and disaffection. We hear 
Whistler compared with Velasquez, Rem- 
brandt, with the greatest painters who 
ever lived. All this is n>. only absurd; 
it is grossly unjust to Whistler, since it 
tends to diminish his well-earned fame. 
Keats was a great poet, but no one ever 
tried to measure his stature in compari- 
son with that of Shakespeare; it would 
have been a poor sort of service to Keats. 
Now, Rembrandt as an artist may, for 
the purpose of this illustration, be called 
the Shakespeare of painting and etching; 
he stands alone. It is little short of sac- 
rilege to compare Whistler to Rembrandt. 
It shows a pathetic lack of perspective. 


London 


By WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


Milton! thou shouldst be living at this 
hour: 
England hath need of thee; she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters—altar, sword and 
pen. 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and 
bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English 
dower 
Of inward happiness. 
men. 


We are selfish 


O raise us up; return to us again, 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, 
power. 
Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was 
like the sea, 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, 
free; 
So didst thou travel on life’s common way 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 
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Mrs. VANDERBILT (IN AUTOMOBILE) WATCHING HER HUSBAND’S RECORD MILE 


New Epoch in Automobile Racing 


OPENED BY 


EHE 


FLORIDA BEACH RACES 


By OSCAR L. STEVENS 


It is hard to make the ordinary man 
realize what is being accomplished in the 
development of speed. Most of us are 
satisfied to go along day after day accept- 
ing the old phrase of “a mile a minute” 
to embody our idea of rapid overland 
motion,’ or looking on the fast express 
train as its everyday example. That the 
old phrase is out of date in fact as wellas 
in theory, and that the fast express train 
is no longer the best example of how pure 
speed may be developed and controlled 
by human ingenuity, are realities only 
gradually becoming apparent through the 
racing automobile. What the automobile 
has done in the last three summers, what 
it is accomplishing this year, is enough 
to prove that almost within human grasp 
is a speed of two miles a minute; and it 
would not be far out of the way to say 


tnat if the speediest automobile now 
known could be raced a mile under fair 
conditions with a mile-a-minute express 
train, the automobile would have time to 
finish its course, turn, and retrace a quar- 
ten of the distance before meeting the lo- 
comotive. 

Speed like this is a novelty, even for 
motor cars. Nothing like it has been 
seen until this year. Even now it has 
come sooner than could have been ex- 
pected on any except the very smoothest 
and hardest of racing surfaces, perfectly 
adapted to prevent both the slipping of 
wheels and the dangerous heating of rub- - 
ber tires. Where to find such an ideal 
surface was for years a question; then 
somebody discovered that the long stretch 
of level sand on the east coast of Florida, 
the Ormond-Daytona beach—a _ broad 
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MR. VANDERBILT RACING A MILB IN THIRTY-NINE SECONDS 


strandway that had been famous many 
seasons for carriage driving and bicycling 
—offered just what was needed. Two or 
three racing automobilists went down 
there almost on the sly to try it, surprised 
themselves and everybody else by the 
speed they attained, and straightway it 
seemed as if every automobile owner or 
maker or operator in the whole wide land 
of America must send a motor car to 
Florida to find out for himself what 
speed could be made there. 

It was the great race meeting in Janu- 
ary that told the story. Young William 
K. Vanderbilt and a host of other auto- 
mobile club members from the large cit- 
ies of the country were there. So were 
the manufacturers and their experts, 
watching and checking one another as 
rivals always must. So were a crowd of 
newspaper correspondents and writers for 
the automobile and sporting periodicals, 
men accustomed to automobile perform- 
ances and able to tell the difference be- 
tween a real achievement and a_ fake. 
Around and behind all was a host of hotel 
guests, spending the winter months at the 
beach, who served to represent the gen- 
eral public. All were witnesses, and that 


their testimony was needed was shown 
later, when reports of the meet were re- 
ceived with incredulity in other parts of 
this country and were flatly disbelieved 
abroad. 

No wonder. Vanderbilt’s flying mile in 
thirty-nine seconds, though it was clocked 
by eight experts and all agreed on the 
figures, is greater speed than the ordi- 
nary mind can easily conceive. A two- 
ton motor car going at such a rate does 
not run, or glide; its motion is a leap, a 
rush, a swoop. Before you have time to 
apprehend its approach it is past you, fad- 
ing away in tne distance. Frenchmen 
hearing of this achievement would not 
believe it because on their own splendid- 
ly-smooth government highways, straight 
as rulers for miles, and deemed to offer 
the most favorable conditions possible for 
automobile racing, no motor car had ever 
been driven faster than a mile in forty- 
six seconds. This is the equivalent of 
thirty-nine yards in a second. That an 
American, in America, even with a splen- 
did French car and on a stretch of hard 
sand, could travel enough faster to have 
beaten their best man something like two 
hundred and seventy-three yards in a 
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mile, seemed to them impossible. Yet 
Vanderbilt’s mile was made at the rate 
of about forty-five yards in a second. 
This was the only trial against time at 
the Florida meeting. All the other rec- 
ords were made while two or more ma- 
chines were contesting in races. The tim- 
ers figured that certain miles in the many 
that were reeled off must have been cov- 
ered at a greater rate. Vanderbilt him- 
self made some of them. But his thirty- 
nine seconds stands as the world’s record. 
Equally wonderful, and involving much 
greater strain and skill in the handling 
of his machine, was his success in taking 
world’s records for longer distances in 
the competitive races. Five miles cov- 
ered in three minutes, thirty-one and 
three-fifths seconds; ten miles in six min- 
utes and five seconds; twenty, thirty, and 


forty miles respectively in seventeen min- 
utes and two seconds, twenty-four min- 
utes and eleven seconds, thirty-three min- F 
utes fifty-two and two-fifths seconds; and 
finally fifty miles literally eaten up in 
forty minutes forty-nine and four-fifths 
seconds, give some idea of the amazing 
skill and nerve now required in automo- 
bile speed competitions of the first class, 
especially when it is remembered that 
the longer races were run off in three 
to five lengths, or laps, of about ten miles 
each, the racer being obliged to negotiate 
a right-about turn at the end of each 
length. . 

With all these records to his credit, 
Vanderbilt was of course the star of the 
meet. But two other men, one of them 
a “gentleman amateur” like Mr. Vander- 
bilt himself, the other a professional with 
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Mr. VANDERBILT AFTER RIDING HIS FASTEST MILB 
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START OF THE FIFTY-MILE RACE 


scores of track victories to his credit, 
shared first honors. The gentleman ama- 
teur was Mr. Herbert L. Bowden of Wal- 
tham and Boston, until this year better 
known as the head of a prosperous shoe- 
supply manufacturing company. than as 
an automobilist. From a novitiate of two 
years ago, worked out with a small steam 
carriage of American make, he had risen 
to sympathetic appreciation of foreign 
cars; and taking one of them to the 
Flerida beach, had spent several days 
previous to the races in running his car 
early and late to tune it up and to accus- 
tom himself to its every need and whim. 
His reward was victory in at least four 
races. In one of them, a_ fifteen-mile 
match, his time of ten minutes and eigh- 
teen seconds was a world’s record for 
the distance. It made a place for him 
in the midst of Vanderbilt’s otherwise un- 
broken string. 

The professional was Barney Oldfield 
of Cleveland. He had an American ma- 
chine, and although he could not make it 
cover the mile to equal Vanderbilt’s rec- 
ord trial, he drove it against Vanderbilt’s 
magnificent French machine in a race 
for the one-mile championship of Amer- 


ica, and won. Oldfield’s time was forty- 
six and two-fifths seconds, and Vander- 
bilt was three and one-fifth seconds be- 
hind him. The triumph of the American 
ca’ was considered remarkable. It was 
short-lived, in a sense, for Oldfield’s ma- 
chine broke down in a subsequent race 
and had to be retired. It lasted long 
enough to show that American builders 
can develop speed. Undoubtedly they will 
quickly attain a mastery of mechanical de- 
tail like that which kept the Vanderbilt car 
in perfect condition straight through the 
arduous series of contests. 

With such an auspicious beginning, no 
wonder American automobilists are look- 
ing forward to a truly great year in the 
development of the motor car. There 
will be track races, as there have been in 
previous years, and they will doubtless 
offer livelier sport than ever; there will 
be more contests and shows of the minor 
sort that have already become common; 
but all these will sink into insignificance 
in the light of what was done at the 
Florida beach. What was accomplished 
there will be the standard for years, no 
matter whether the records are lowered 
or not. More than that, the wonderful 
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properties of a race-course sea-hardened 
and sea-cooled, where rubber tires do not 
heat and where no dust rises to make 
competitive racing dangerous—best of all, 
where the smoothness allows a_ speed 
greater than that possible on even the 
finest highways in Europe—all these fea- 
tures make it certain that an American 
beach will be the scene of international 
automobile speed competitions of world- 
wide interest and importance equalling 
the great international road races for the 
James Gordon Bennett cup, which attract 
automobilists abroad in greater and 
greater number with each succeeding 
summer. That international cup race 
next June, in Germany, will be the prin- 
cipal motoring event of the year, no 
doubt; but a new series of beach races 
on this side of the Atlantic, to pick the 
team of racing cars which shall represent 
America in Germany, will come closer to 
the majority of us Americans. 

Other interesting American trials of 
automobiles, planned for the season now 
opening, well indicate the extent to which 
motor cars of all sorts have been per- 





fected within the last two or three years. 
A test for commercial vehicles, from 
small delivery vans to heavy trucks, is 
to be made in New York this month by 
placing the vehicles in actual service with 
certain express companies for a period of 
one week, the prizes and certificates» to 
go to the vehicles making the best busi- 
ness showing. Later, in midsummer, the 
automobile clubs of the principal cities 
in the eastern states, will form a great 
caravan for an overland automobile ride 
to the St. Louis Exposition. New Eng- 
landers’ will converge at Boston; this 
Boston party will join the New Yorkers 
at Albany; and the aggregation so formed 
will proceed westward, a hundred miles 
a day or so, picking up fresh parties at 
each large city, until at the end of a fort- 
night, ‘weather permitting,” all shall ar- 
rive at the fair. Better still, it seems 
possible that the automobile racing spirit 
may attain its apotheosis in a great speed 
contest across the continent. Several 
makers vied with one another last sum- 
mer in winning independent road records 
from ocean to ocean, and the experiences 





H. L. BOWDEN OF BOSTON, WINNER OF THE FIFTEEN-MILE RACE, IN HI8 FRENCH CAR 
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OLDFIELD AND GRAHAM IN WINTON BULLETS NO. 2 AND NO. 8 


of their cars on these long journeys were 
valuable to the industry and the general 
operator alike. If such competitors are 
this summer induced to take part in an 
organized trans-continental race, America 
for the second time in the year will be 
the world center of motoring interest. 





AMERICA’S VICTORY IN THE MILE. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Though the general 
public is more interested in the mile rec- 
ord, the open championship was of first 
importance to automobile experts. After 
Mr. Vanderbilt did his wonderful mile in 
thirty-nine seconds he was made favorite 
for the mile championship, but Oldfield’s 
superior skill in handling his American 
machine made the race a victory for 
American over the best European machine 
ever brought to this country. An eye- 
witness of this great race gives the fol- 
lowing account of it: 

“A series of races and speed trials in 
which rich trophies were awarded the 
winners attracted a notable gathering of 
competitors. Among them were Wm. K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., of New York, H. L. Bow- 
den of Boston, S. B. Stevens of Rome, N. 
Y., M. G. Bernin of Paris, Louis S. Ross 
of Boston, G. H. Curtiss of Hammonds- 
port, N. Y., W. G. Brokaw of New York 
and Barney Oldfield of Cleveland. Inter- 
est centered upon the performances of 
Mr. Vanderbilt and Oldfield. The former 
was regarded as the prospective amateur 
champion of the world an@ had lately im- 


ported from Europe at a reported cost of 
$30,000 a specially built ninety horse 
power Mercedes car, said to be the most 
tremendous speed machine ever con- 
structed in Europe. Oldfield had already 
proved himself the professional cham- 
pion of America. Driving the Winton 
Bullet No. 2, the only successful eight- 
cylinder car in the world and the only 
eight cylinder car ever constructed with 
horizontal cylinders, he had in a brief 
racing campaign won three-fourths of the 
races in which he started, and had broken 
all the world’s track records from one to 
fifteen miles, beyond which distance he 
had never made a record attempt. 
“Previous to the meeting of these can- 
didates for championship honors on the 
sand beach, Mr. Vanderbilt had succeeded 
in placing the world’s straightaway mile 
record at thirty-nine seconds, thereby es- 
tablishing proof of his car’s remarkable 
speed and of his own driving skill and 
fearlessness. On Thursday, January 28, 
Mr. Vanderbilt and Oldfield met in the 
mile championship. It was decided that 
the race should be run in two heats and 
a final. Mr. Vanderbilt and Mr. Bowden 
in Mercedes cars and Mr. Fredericks in 
a Decauville were the competitors in the 
opening heat. Mr. Vanderbilt won in 
forty-eight and four-fifths seconds, with 
Mr. Bowden second in fifty seconds. In 
the second heat Messrs. Stevens, 
LaRoche, Bernin and Oldfield, driving 
Mercedes, Darracg, Renault and Winton 
cars, respectively, took the word. Old- 
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field finished first in forty-three seconds, 
establishing a new record for the world 
for one mile in competition. Mr. Stevens 
was second in forty-five and two-fifths 
seconds. In the final Messrs. Vanderbilt, 
Stevens and Oldfield were the contenders, 
Stevens at no time being a dangerous fac- 
tor. The start was slow with the cars 
on even terms. Gradually the speed was 
increased, and when one-fourth the dis- 
tance had been covered Vanderbilt and 
Oldfield in unison turned on full power. 
Oidfield’s car jumped into the lead. 
inch by inch and foot by foot the profes- 
sional increased his advantage over the 
amateur, and when Oldfield dashed across 
the finishing line, Vanderbilt was more 
than one hundred yards away, a thorough- 
ly surprised loser of the honor that he 
coveted most. 

Two years ago a mile in one minute and 
two seconds was world’s record. Since 
that time twenty-three seconds have been 
clipped from the mark, which figure rep- 
resents accurately, no doubt, the progress 
the manufacturers have made. Tracks 
are no different now than then; it is the 
cars that have undergone changes and 


improvements. These changes and im- 
provements have not all been directed 
toward securing increased speed. They 
Have also produced stauncher and safer 
cars, cars barren of experimental fea- 
tures, cars that purchasers could buy and 
use with the assurance that the invest- 
ment would afford adequate returns in 
service and enjoyment. And because au- 
tomobile manufacture has progressed, the 
outlook for the industry was never bright- 
er than now. The reliable manufacturers 
are booking all the orders that they can 
possibly handle, and many of them must 
increase factory facilities largely if in 
future they would keep pace with the de- 
mand. ; : 

Thus far the attention of automobile 
manufacturers has been directed wholly 
toward the production of pleasure vehi- 
cles. The commercial feature of the in- 
dustry, a feature that promises immense 
returns in a no distant future, has been 
almost wholly overlooked. This is not 
because of any lack’ of foresight on the 
part of the manufacturers, but because’ 
the demand for pleasure vehicles occu- 
pied all their attention. 


Jesus, Lover of My Soul 


Jesus, lover of my soul, 

Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the nearer waters roll, 

While the tempest still is high! 
Hide me, O my Savior hide, 

Till the storm of life is past; 
Safe into the haven guide, 

Oh, receive my soul at last! 


Other refuge have I none, 
Hangs my helpless soul on Thee; 
Leave, ah! leave me not alone, 
Still support and comfort me! 
All my trust on Thee is stayed, 
All my help from Thee I bring; 
Cover my defenseless head 
With the shadow of Thy Wing. 


Charles Wesley 











Germany in 1950 


A FORECAST OF VAST CHANGES 


IN EUROPE 


By POULTNEY BIGELOW 


AUTHOR OF “HiIsTORY OF THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY” 


Since you pay me the compliment of 
demanding my prophecies, it is but fair 
that I give them—not so much for my di- 
rect interest in posterity as for the bene- 
fit which we may today gather from not- 
ing certain tendencies in world politics. 

In 1950 William II will be a man of 
highly mature years—for he was born in 
1859. He will then be dictating his me- 
moirs for the benefit of posterity and will 
say many things that would have sound- 
ed strange indeed had he whispered them 
at the age of forty-five. 

He will record with sadness a great war 
between the mighty Muscovite Empire 
and a little island called Japan, far away 
on the fringes of Siberia. He will record 
that in that war the sympathies of his 
people were with the plucky little cham- 
pions of liberty as against the monster 
who sent into exile all who dared to dis- 
cuss the condition of their country. Every 
Pole throughout Russia, as well as in Ger- 
many, Austria and the rest of the world 
prayed for Russian disaster in 1904. 
Every German in the Baltic provinces, 
every Finn, every Russian patriot who 
had wit enough:to think at all, yearned 
for the opportumity of making this war 
the occasion for national regeneration—a 
reform of the government—but the enemy 
of Russian liberty was then not merely in 
St. Petersburg; he also had a Palace in 
Potsdam. 

In 1830 and in 1863 the gallant Polish 
nation had risen in arms for liberty and 
on each occasion after years of bloody 
battling they had been cast back into 
slavery, less by the force of Russian bayo- 
nets than by the Prussian police who 
acted in concert with that cf St. Peters- 
burg. 

, When 1950 arrives vengeance will have 
been taken by the people—Poland will at 


last have vindicated its right to exist- 
ence as a nation and Germany will have 
recognized that police government may 
look well on the streets, but is a poor 
substitute for civil liberty. 

The great war against England was 
fought with the result that every German 
colony in Africa.was promptly annexed 
to England’s possessions in the dark eon- 
tinent. The moment war was declared 
the natives promptly rose against the 
German garrisons, chased them out of 
the country and ran up the British flag. 
The few German colonists already settled 
there were delighted with the change, 
for they had become heartily weary of the 
re tape and brutality of the officials sent 
out from Berlin to bully them. All South 
Africa had become a self-governing coun- 
try of English speech and the change 
from the German to the Afrikander flag 
meant merely an expansion of political 
liberty for the colonists. 

Kiao Chow and Shantung provinces 
were promptly seized by China, the origi- 
nal owner, although the port of Tsin-tao 
was allowed to.remain a self-governing 

emunicipal republic, in which all European 
nations were represented, as at Shanghai. 

Japan had reorganized the Chinese 
army and “China for the Chinese” had 
become a cry which had driven Russia out 
of Manchuria, France out of Tonking. 
On the other hand railways had pene- 
trated to all corners of this rich empire 
and the commerce had become more valu- 
able than the most sanguine had formerly 
anticipated. What Europe had lost in ac- 
tual territory in the far East was amply 
made up by an ever-growing trade result- 
ing from improved communications 
throughout the Yellow Empire. 

Germany in 1950 had passed harmlessly 
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through the great Social Revolution of 
1920. The Socialist vote had become so 


mighty and the people so well trained . 


politically that the wage-earners of Eu- 
rope had organized on an international 
basis; there was increasing union be- 
tween the workingmen of all Europe and 
the result was a determination to abolish 
or at least vastly diminish military bur- 
dens. 

There was another Polish uprising in 
which the Austrian, German and Russian 
Poles united. The German government 
attempted to send troops in aid of the 
Russian police. The labor party of Ger- 
pany made common cause with the Polish 
patriots, the troops moved with reluc- 
tance; in many cases they refused to fire 
upon their Polish fellow Prussians. The 
parliaments of Germany as well as Aus- 
tria were opposed to the war—there was 
a breach between William II and his peo- 
ple such as was made by the Revolution 
in 1848 when Frederich William IV was 
compelled to send all his soldiers away 
from Berlin and place himself unreserved- 
ly in the hands of the mob under circum- 
stances which recall Louis XVI in 1792! 


Looking back from 1950 the ‘emperor 
will record several humiliations, but none 
so severe as those which his predeces- 
sors on the Prussian throne had been 
made to feel. In 1806 his ancestor, the 
flabby husband of the glorious Queen 
Louise, was chased like a hare all over 
northern Europe and finally found refuge 
behind the skirts of a Russian Czar; this 
king had his kingdom carved in two, and 
was otherwise treated as a vassal of Na- 
poleon the Great. His successor was 
Frederich William IV, who professed to 
rule absolutely on the Russian plan, but 
who was compelled to pull off his cap be- 
fore a Berlin mob in 1848. 

His successor was William I, . now 
called William the Great—he is the same 
who had to hide himself in England be- 
cause of his unpopularity with his own 
people, but who afterwards created a mili- 
tary machine which made Germany the 
first power for war in the world. 


-from the sea-coast. 
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William II will look back upon his hu- 
mniliations with equanimity—they will all 
appear light compared with those of his 
illustrious ancestors. 

The result of the war with England 
was excellent for Germany—it at once 
stopped a heavy drain of taxes which had 
been going beyond seas for colonies which 
amounted to nothing save as an amuse- 
ment for geographical societies far away 
The ease with which 
England blockaded every German port 
and swept German commerce:from the 
seas proved an excellent object lesson in 
Berlin. Her officials had been for a gen- 
eration poisoning public opinion by feed- 
ing the German press with articles pro- 
claiming the rottenness of England and 
the ease with which Germany could in- 
vade and plunder her possessions. The 
actual shock of arms had a sobering ef- 
fect, for it taught the people that to play 
at being a world power it is important to 
be well informed; and that pride goeth 
before a fall. 

In the war with England, Russia proved 
of no assistance at all. The Russian navy ° 
could not get out from either the Black 
sea or the Baltic. The war was over be- 
fore any assistance could have arrived, 


_had any been seriously intended. 


‘At last the emperor had his eyes open 
to the fact that Russia as an ally was of 
little value, and that his past services to 
the czar had been political mistakes. 

The effect of the war with England was 
to make Germany renounce for the pres- 
ent her visionary colonial schemes and to 
turn her attention to matters nearer 
home. The socialists had grown so strong 
that, in alliance with other parliamentary 
groups, they had succeeded in uniting 
the states of Germany on a basis some- 
what akin to those of the United States— 
each one a self-governing community 
represented, for national purposes only, 
in a central congress. In consequence of 
this liberal administration, questions of 
language and creed soon disappeared, and 
little by little imperial Germany attracted 


_ to herself territory which in less enlight- 
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ened days could have been secured only 
by the sword. Holland was the first to 
clamor for admittance into the new lib- 
eral union, then Belgium, then Denmark. 

After this, Germany assumed an atti- 
tude towards Russia which contrasted re- 
freshingly with her previously compla- 
cent, if not servile attitude. 

Some patriots of Finland had taken 
refuge in Norway. Russia demanded 
their surrender. Norway refused, and in 
consequence a Russian fleet occupied 
Vodsoe. The Scandinavian peninsula 
rose in arms. The German people made 
common cause—Danes, Poles, Bohemians, 
Hungarians, Alsatians—Germans of every 
section at last sank their local differences 
and rose as one man, not in a war for 
mere dynastic interest, but for the vindi- 
cation of justice and liberty. 

The emperor of Germany was compelled 
to declare war or else be swamped in the 
current of popular enthusiasm. He took 
the field and was himself amazed by the 
moral forces which his action called forth. 

At last Germany was enabled to realize 
her dream of an Empire in which all Ger- 
mans could unite—those of Austria no 
less than those of Prussia. 

The outcome of this war was that the 
Baltic provinces of Russia voted in ple- 
bescite or referendum to enter the Ger- 
man Union. The German section of Aus- 
tria did the same. So did Bohemia. Fin- 
land became a part of the Scandinavian 
republic with St. Petersburg as one of its 
ports. Russia was excluded from the Bal- 
tic and the czar made a new capital east 
of the Ural mountains. 

The wealth and power of Germany in- 
creased enormously in consequence of the 
political changes which succeeded to her 
war with England. She gave the bless- 
ings of free trade to a larger area in 
Europe than had ever enjoyed them since 
Napoleon the Great. The Scandinavian 
republic, Austria and the new Poland 
were joined with her in a customs union, 
and so was the new Hungary, which had 
absorbed the Balkan states and now ex- 
tended from Austria all the way to the 
Black sea. 

When William II. writes his Commen- 


taries in 1950 he will marvel that men 
who called themselves statesmen sought 
in 1904 to quarrel with England, whose 
flag was the symbol of liberty and justice 
throughout the world. He will be amazed 
at a rabid jingoism which persisted in 
planting unprofitable colonies in tropical 
swamps, when in Europe itself, at his 
very gates, were states sadly needing 
population and good administration. 
Finally he will thank God fervently for 
having opened his eyes to the great fact 
that what is good for the individual man 
is also good for man in the aggregate— 
that justice and liberty are the founda- 
tions of national wealth; that it is better 
to listen to the voice of his people than 
to that of a Russian policeman. 

These prophecies have their root in a 
profound respect for the German char- 
acter. We have very much to learn from 
Germany. Her people have solved muni- 
cipal problems which are still beyond our 
control; they are courageously meeting 
the clamors of the working people by re- 
forms which we in America denounce as 
revolutionary. We have been accustomed 
to think of Germans as mainly theorists, 
and we are not far from the truth in that 
belief; but side by side with their theoriz- 
ing they have made practical experiments, 
the fruit of which is now a blessing to 
the world. May these few lines of opti- 
mism encourage others to help in spread- 
ing amongst us an appreciation of what 
Germany is doing for humanity at large— 
not merely in her schools ang universi- 
ties; her theaters, her concert halls, her 
laboratories and machine-shops, but to 
a still more astonishing degree in the 
field of the humanities—in softening the 
lot of the poor—in limiting the curse of 
much money—in checking monopolies 
and class privilege—in making cities 
healthy—in diminishing vice—in elimin- 
ating the great tramp nuisance—in doing 
hundreds of little things which together 
constitute good government. In other 
words, Germany sees the Social Revolu- 
tion coming and is preparing for it. Let 
us do the same while there is yet time. 

Century Club, New York. 














The Motive Behind the Will 


By FRANK H. SWEET 


Mike Farrall had lived a godless and 
niggardly life, but he died as became a 
Christian gentleman, rest his soul! Nine 
hundred and forty pounds had he saved 
during his fifty years of active and un- 
scrupulous accumulating, and two hun- 
dred of this was left by express direc- 
tion for his burial and to ease his soul 
through purgatory. All the rest barring 
the little thatched cot and a patch of 
rocky hillside which went to his daugh- 
ter, Ellice, was given “entirely an’ equal- 
ly to all me kith an’ kin in acknowledg- 
ment of their close attindance.” 

The will was blunt and candid as the 
crabbed old man’s speech had been, and 
though it was scrawled in chalk on the 
turf-smoked shelf above the fireplace the 
lawyer said it would stand for there 
was not a man in the whole country but 
could recognize the snar! of letters as 
belonging to the snarling neighbor who 
had gone. 

A few deelared the will to be a sin, 
for Ellice was the only child and the 
cot and entire patch of rocks would 
scarcely bring a hundred pounds in open 
market; and besides, “had not old Far- 
rall made her work like a haythan since 
she was old enough to drop praties with- 
out so much as a bit of ribbon or feather 
like the other girls?” But the majority 
were of a different mind: they were of 
the kith and kin and contended joyous- 
ly that the will was the act of a true 
and honest man who was in his right 
mind entirely. 

So they all came to the funeral seven- 
ty and four of the kith and kin and re- 
mained through the wake unti: every 
bite and sup had disappeared, and until 
the property was divided and each re- 
ceived his or her proper share of ten 
pounds. 

During the waiting th'ey were loud in 
their plans, and expostulating and con- 
descending in their advice to Ellice who 
declared her intention of remaining on 


the hillside acres. What was she, they 
snortedy a young thing of only nineteen, 
to be living by herself? Had not Denny, 
their fifth cousin, written that he was 
wearing gold lace and gold buttons and 
riding in a carriage, and him not in 
America three months? Sure they 
would all go there and she should go 
with them. 

But Ellice only smiled. The seventy 
and four kith and kin had not always 
been loud like this. Before her father 
died they had come to him cringing for 
the loan of a few shillings or a basket 
of praties or perhaps a drink oc! { 
spirits, and he had flouted them ar  . 
employed them for a pittance to do hi» 
errands and dirty work. Not one of the 
seventy and four owned a cot or a rood 
of land or a hoof. They lived by what 
they could put their hands on and by 
such work as they could not shirk. But 
all the time out of old Farrall’s sight, 
they had walked big and boasted; and 
after news came of Denny’s gold lace and 
gold buttons the walk and the boasting 
had grown so big as to be condescending 
toward the industrious neighbors who 
owned land and hoofs and were content 
to remain in Ireland. Only they did not 
start at once for the coast. as the boast- 
in.s proclaimed. Among the whole seven- 
ty and four there was not money enough 
for the passage of one. 

It was a disreputable family to which 
she belonged Ellice sometimes thought, 
but even then she smiled. She was pret- 
ty and did not know it but it made 
people speak nicely to her; and she was 
only nineteen and the sun shone bright 
and the grass grew green and though 
her little patch was rocky, there was a 
merry stream which dashed across it, 
plunging toward the foot into a deep 
fall which wise people said would be 
valuable some day as a water power; only 
there was no one to start a mill, and 
nothing to be put into it if one should 
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be started. But what the wise men said 
went in with the sun and her youth and 
the beautiful grass to make  Ellice’s 
smile unclouded for while she was a 
happy dreamer she was a _ practical 
dreamer also. And then no less to her 
wonder than that of the igdustrious 
neighbors came her father’s death and 
the giving of the bulk of his property 
to the disreputable relations he had 
flouted. But though the neighbors waxed 
indignant, Ellice only smiled happily. 
The cot and hillside and plunging stream 
were hers. Her father knew best what 
he wished, was all she would say. 

The morning after the seventy and 
four divisions had been made in the per- 
sonal property Ellice was out on the 
hillside taking an account of stock and 
making plans. The kith and kin were 
hurrying away in seventy and four di- 
rections to hasten preparations for their 
journey across the sea. They had never 
taken much count of clothing but the 
most careless of them in this respect 
realized that something must be done 
before they could leave these bare hills 


for the world of gold lace and gold but- 


tons. Besides they were all rich now. 
Ellice walked slowly and thoughtfully 
from the lower southeast corner where 
were the cot and pigsty and hen house, 
to a ledge upon the upper northwest 
corner which overhung the stream and 
overlooked the whole hillside. Besides 
the picturesque beauty of the position, it 
gave her a stronger feeling of posses- 
sion. From here she could count every- 
thing she owned except the stones. 
“Twenty chickens,” she enumerated 
aloud, on her fingers, ‘‘but three have the 
cholera an’ will die; two old hins that do 
be layin’; one pig, three months old, that 
ates his head off; on’e cow that would be 
paid for next week had father lived, be- 
ing had a month on trial, but which 
must now be sent back to the owner; one 
—one wheelbarrow, an’—an’ a job to be 
diggin’ his riverence’s praties for a shil- 
lin’ a day—an’ of course the house.” She 
dropped her hands swinging them by 
her side with a happy laugh. ‘“Plinty for 
a girl of nineteen to be earnin’ her livin’ 


by,” she said; “plinty an’ to spare. An’ 
when the pratie job is by, there’ll be 
sewin’ an’ other things; an’ nixt year 
I'll be puttin’ this whole hillside into 
praties mesilf. Father thought me work- 
in’ out paid best, but it’s workin’ home 
I can be doin’ now as well, at odd times.” - 

“The fat of the mornin’ to yez, Ellice,” 
came a bold insinuating voice from be- 
hind. 

Ellice did not turn. 

“Thank ye, Pat,” she answered coldly; 
“but ’twas racin’ off toward the say I 
thought ye was.” 

“Ye did not so,” indignantly; “ye was 
knowin’ I’d be comin’ to ax ye ag’in. 
But ye’re so set on nateness that I wint 
to the town first an’ bought me some 
clothes. Look till thim, Ellice,” stretch- 
ing out his arms complacently, ‘two 
pounds four. Will yez marry me now?” 

“I will not,” composedly. ‘“We’re 
cousins.” 

“Tinth cousins,” scornfully, “or may- 
be ’tis twinty. I’m not afther knowin’. 
But anyway, ’tis no matter. Look till 
me now Ellice” his voice becoming en- 
treating; “I have siven pounds left, an’ 
a handful o’ copper, an’ yez can sell the 
ould place for a hundred pounds aisy. 
’Tis rich we’ll be over there in America. 
Ye’ll niver have to dig any more praties. 
Will yez marry me?” 

“I will not,” quietly. ‘“Ye’re not the 
man I’d be thinkin’ of that way, not if all 
your buttons was shinin’ diamonds an’ 
your new squeakin’ shoes were goold in- 
stead of leather. If ’tis that ye’re waitin’ 
for you do be wastin’ time here.” 

She dropped lightly from the ledge, 
without having once looked in his direc- 
tion; and the man, after scowling and 
hesitating for a moment, seemed to 
realize that his case was hopeless, for 
he turned and slouched back over the 
hill. : 
Farther along the hillside, but joining 
the Farrall estate was another cot and 
a few rocky acres. A strapping young 
fellow had been walking contemplatively 
over the little patch when Ellice left 
her cot and the sight of the trim figure 
had sent him hurrying into his house, 
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from which he presently emerged in 
all the finery of his Sunday clothes. By 
that time Ellice had reached the ledge. 

As he hastened toward her, Pat sudden- 
ly appeared, and the young fellow 
stopped short, presently slipping behind 
some bushes as he realized the more re- 
splendent clothing of his rival. 

“Och, that money, that money!” he 
groaned. ‘Whatever was ould Farrall 
thinkin’ on? An’ there do be Casey an’ 
Moriarty an’ McFales an’ little Sweeny, 
all a runnin’ off to town to buy new 
clothes, knowin’ how set Ellice is on nate- 
ness, an’ all swate on her an’ all her so far- 
off cousins as to be no cousins at all ex- 
cipt to get the tin pounds. If Ellice will 
not take Pat, there is Casey wid his 
wheedlin’ tongue, an’ Moriarty wid his 
big shoulders, an’ McFales wid his foine 
curly rid hair, an’ Sweeny wid his pitiful, 
weepin’ eyes. Bad cess to the tin 
pounds an’ the new clothes, Ellice can’t 
be afther standin’ up ag’in the whole lot.” 
He glanced down at his own Sunday gar- 
ments and scowled. “Two years ould, 
an’ showin’ at the seams,” he thought 
dismally; “no wonder Ellice turned her 
back whin I tried to tell what was on 
me mind that day sh’e was plantin’ praties 
for his riverence. “Twas siven weeks 
ago, an’ it’s hopin’ I’ve been—Oho!” jubi- 
lantly, as he saw Pat turn sullenly and 
disappear over the hill ‘’tis one gone. 
Now I'll have a try mesilf before the 
others come.” 

But as he stepped from behind the 
bushes another figure appeared on the 
brow of the hill and in the bright sun- 
shine he recognized the glory of Mc- 
Fales’ head. With a smothered groan 
he dodged back. Ellice was now walk- 
ing along the stream, watching the cur- 
rent bubble and froth. 

However, McFales’ time was even 
briefer than Pat’s; though while he stood 
there glowering and refusing to compre- 
hend the abruptness of his dismissal, a 
third figure pranced over the slope and 
crowded in between the two, where it 
began bowing and scraping. The watch- 
er behind the bushes viewed the scene 
with a mingling of elation and consterna- 


~ 


tion, his hands the’ while involuntarily 
drawing a huge knife from his pocket 
and cutting a blackthorn cudgel from 
the thicket as though with an idea of 
going to Ellice’s assistance. It was not 
until a fourth and fifth figure had bound- 
ed over the hill and crawled back, as it 
were, that the cudgel was dropped and 
the watcher sprang high into the air, 
cracking his heels three times together 
before they again touched the ground. 
At the same time he opened his mouth 
for a wild yell which however, was 
fortunately checked by both hands being 
clapped spasmodically over it. . 

“Whist! Barney; whist! now, my boy,” 
he whispered, ‘“’tis not breakin’ our 
eggs ye’ll be jist while they do be hatch- 
in’. An’ ye’ll not be dancin’ forrard to 
be number six, aither. Ellice do be 
strong in that work jist now. No, no; 
ye’ll be diplomatic. Ellice likes nate- 
ness an’ good clothes, but she likes good 
sinse an’ steady work jist as well. ’Tis 
not goin’ to America ye’ll be wid thim 
relaytions, as ye thought, but stayin’ here 
like an industrayous citizen. Thim goin’s 
on say that Ellice will not be persuaded 
to lave ould Ireland. They do so, An’ 
there’s another thing,” his voice becom- 
ing graver, “a girl o’ nineteen wid jist 
one pig an’ twinty chickens is no fit 
to make a livin’ on a hape o’ stones. Ye 
do be knowin’ that, Barney. ’Tis your 
work to see she gets the livin’ aisy, wid 
no finger marks showin’ on your hilp 
an’ no toll o’ love-makin’ to drag along- 
side till it. If ye don’t do that same, 
Barney, me lad, ye’re a blackguard. Ye 
be so.” 

The next morning, when Ellice went. 
out to feed her chickens, she found that 
instead of twenty, with three of them 
sick, there were fully double that num- 
ber, and all apparently in perfect health. 
And in the background were a dozen or 
more plump hens walking contentedly 
about. Even as she noticed them one 
flew from under the cottage with the 
loud cackling which proclaims a freshly- 
laid egg. Barney was at work digging 
out stones just beyond the line hedge. 

“Eh, Barney,” Ellice called, “come an’ 
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get your chickens.” 

“Eh?” Barney answered abstractedly, 
straightening his shoulders from , the 
work, “chickens, ye say? Mine’s over 
here by me hencoop, feedin’. I’ve only 
got twilve, ye know.” 

Ellice glanced across the low hedge. 
Yes, there were Barney’s feeding near his 
hencoop; and they were too near neigh- 
bors for her not to know just how many 
he had. She counted them carefully, 
twelve. 

“Whose are these then?” she demand- 
ed. ‘Nobody kapes hins within half a 
mile excipt you an’ me.” 

Barney dropped his pick and came slow- 
ly to the hedge. 

“A foine lot” he commented, as he 
looked the flock over approvingly; “hins 
wid red combs which show they do be 
layin’, an’ chickens fat an’ plump. Whose 
are they, ye say? ’Tis hard to tell whin 
one don’t know. Hins travel a long way, 
sometimes. No” as Ellice raised a stick 
as though to shoo them away, “I wouldn’t 
be doin’ that. ’Tis likely they belong to 
some poor widdy woman who depinds on 
them for things to ate. ’Tis kapin’ thim 
I’d be till ye find out who she is or she 
comes afther thim hersilf. If ye drive 
thim off, foxes and wild cratures will get 
thim likely, an’ the poor widdy lose her 
all. An’ the eggs will pay for the kape, 
an’ more. Well, I’ll be goin’ now. ’Tis 
busy I am wid me rocks.” 

A few mornings later Ellice found her 
laying hens increased by nearly twenty 
more—from the same flock, Barney as- 
sured her when he looked them over. 
“The widdy will soon be comin’ now,” he 
said conclusively, ‘‘for ’tis her livin’ that 
has slipped away entirely. She will folly 
thim up by the tracks. The laste ye can 
do, Ellice, is to kape thim till she 
comes.” He watched her as she threw a 
handful of grain to the flock, which 
pecked at it once or twice and then 
walked indifferently away. ‘“’Tis wastin’ 
the food ye are Ellice,” he warned. ‘“Ye'd 
better save it to when they’re hungry.” 

“But why are they not hungry now?” 
questioned Ellice perplexedly. “I niver 
saw such hins. The whole lot of thim 


have not ate « panful in two wakes.” 

“Tis the insects an’ little craytures in 
the grass,” Barney declared. ‘At this 
sayson the hins like such things bist.” 

That day Ellice went among the neigh- 
bors, even to a mile away, looking for the 
owner of the poultry. But no one seemed 
to know of any hens or chickens being 
lost, especially of the kind she described, 
which were ofa superior breed. And the 
only widow woman she could hear of who 
owned poultry lived three milesfarther on, 
but her poultry was of a different sort. 

Ellice returned with an anxious frown 
on her face. But the least she could do, 
as Barney assured her, was to keep the 
fowls until their owner appeared. The 
eggs would pay many times over for their 
keep. When she reached home, what she 
saw grazing placidly in front of the cot 
made her look quickly toward the line 
hedge. Yes, Barney was just on the other 
side digging away at his stones. 

“Oh, Barney,” she called, “come an’ 
hilp me drive out the cow.” 

Barney did not even look up from his 
work. “Is it the stray animal ye mane, 
Ellice?” he said between the blows of his 
pick. ‘I was lookin’ at her before ye 
came. ’Tis a foine baste she is entirely, 
an’ a stranger to these parts, for I know 
every cow an’ horse in four miles. She 
slipped in from the public highway 
whilst ye was gone. Ye lift the bars 
down, I’m thinkin’.” 

“But come help me drive her out,” im- 
patiently. 

Barney rested his hands upon the 
handle of the pick. 

“Why, Ellice,” he remonstrated, “how 
can ye be so unchristian? Look till the 
bag on her, four gallons o’ good swate 
milk if ’tis a pint, an’ think o’ the suf- 
ferin’ o’ the poor crayture draggin’ that 
round an’ her owner not findin’ her for 
days to come maybe. No, no, acushla; 
remimber ’tis a good heart ye do be hav- 
in’ whiles. Bring out all the pans and 
kettles ye’ve got an’ relave the poor cray- 
ture of her milk, then let her crop the bit 
grass among the stones till the owner 
comes. The milk will be payin’ foine for 
her kape. But it’s busy I am wid the 
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stones, Ellice, if ye don’t mind. ’Tis a 
great estate I do be makin’ out of me 
sivin acres.” 

His pick rose high into the air and 
came down with a determined, silencing 
thud, and after watching him for a few 
moments with a cloud of perplexed an- 
noyance on her face Ellice.turned and 
walked away. 

It was a week before she returned to 
the hedge again; and then it was ofher own 
accord, without any errand. She was be- 
coming lonesome, though she would not 
admit the fact to herself. Even her 
father, with all his moroseness, had 
talked occasionally. 

“Tis a great worker ye’re becomin’, 
Barney, for sure,” she began. ‘But what 
will ye do wid the stones? It’s destroyin’ 
all the land ye’ll be, gettin’ thim out.” 

Barney straightened himself and sur- 
veyed the huge pile of stones critically. 
“There do be many,” he acknowledged 
proudly. “It niver seemed possible me 
siven acres could yield so much. ’Tis 
good land entirely. But the destynation 
o’ thim stones is a great saycret, Ellice, 
which is not to be towld now. Howiver, 
when they’re cleared out, the land will 
be planted wid corn an’ wheat. ’Tis grain 
the country do be nadin’ here, an’ whin 
I raise it, the neighbors will folly an’ raise 
it too. Then your water power will have 
its mill an’ the country will be prosper- 
ous entirely.” 

Ellice threw up her head, her eyes 
glowing. 

“Do ye think that, Barney?” she 
breathed. ‘‘Do ye really think me water 
power will have its mill—in me own day, 
I mane?” 

“Sure it will,” positively, ‘an’ before 
ye’re much older. ’Tis bound to come. 
But howld on,” as Ellice turned suddenly 
and ran for her cot, ‘“‘what’s the matter?” 

She was gone only a few minutes, how- 
ever, returning with a pan covered with a 
white cloth, which she carried carefully. 

“°Tis some o’ me own butter” she 
explained, coloring rosily, “an’ some 
cakes an’ milk. I fixed thim for ye this 
mornin’, but ye was workin’ so onre- 
mittin’ an’ not noticin’ that I—didn’t 


know how ye might take it, maybe think- 
in’ me bowld, an’ I lift thim on the table.” 

Barney dropped his pick and reached 
the hedge with two bounds. 

“An’ ye fixed thim for me Ellice, for 
me?” he demanded, with something in his 
eyes which made her own drop and the 
color deepen on her face. “‘What for?” 

“Why—why, ’t was man’s cookin’ ye 
was atin’,” she stammered, ‘‘an’ ye know 
that’s niver good for pick workin’. Be- 
sides, it’s lashin’s I do be havin’ now. 
Siven pounds o’ butter sold last wake, an’ 
twilve dozen eggs. It’s prosperous I am 
entirely. ’Tis aisy for even a girl to make 
a livin’ these days. An’ next wake I com- 
mince his riverence’s praties.” With 
gathering courage she raised her eyes shy- 
ly, only to let them fall instantly, for 
Barney’s feet were high in the air, passing 
the barrier of the hedge. 

“Ye will not do so, Ellice,” he declared, 
as he seized her unresisting hands. “ ’Tis 
not for the likes of you to dig praties. 
His riverence will tell yez that; there do 
be plinty o’ poor people who nade the 
work. ’Tis but a cowld heart who will 
take it from thim. An’ now I’)] tell ye 
the saycret about the stones. ’Tis to hilp 
build the mill they are; an’ when all come 
from me own land,I will dig yours, an’ the 
two hapes will build a grand, big mill en- 
tirely. It’s two hundred pounds I do be 
havin’ in a Dublin bank to fill up wid 
machinery an’ things. Then it’s grain 
we'll be plantin’ on the two estates+on 
the one consolidayted estate, I mane,” cor- 
recting himself—‘‘an’ inducements we'll be 
showin’ the neighbors to plant grain like- 
wise the same way. ’Tis prosperous we’ll 
be beyond all countin’, Mavourneen. Is it 
not so?” 

“Whist, I——” But his eyes and arms 
were too strong for her. Her face hid it- 
self against his shoulder. “ ’Tis yourself 
has the conquerin’ way, Barney,” she 
whispered. 

The day after the wedding they were in 
Ellice’s cot, gazing enviously at the 
sprawling letters on the fireboard. 

“Shall I be rubbin’ thim out, Ellice?” 
Barney asked. 

““No, no,” 


she protested; “’tis me 
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father’s last words. I do be thinkin’ of 
puttin’ a glass over thim to frame thim 
in.” 

“Yes, we might do that,” Barney agreed 
readily, as he dropped upon his knees and 
began to examine the board more criti- 
cally. “But I do wish I could see behind 
thim words an’ know what Misther Far- 
rall was thinkin’ about. He hated thim 
kith an’ kin, an’ he loved you, Ellice,— 
an’ sure, there was niver a clearer-headed 
man in the country than your father. 
*Tis strange the way he give that money.” 

“But ’t was his to give, Barney,” Ellice 
suggested gently. ‘‘We’ll not be censurin’ 
him.” 

“°Tis not findin’ fault I am,” Barney 
smiled, “only wonderin’. I—But oho! ’tis 
here in small lead pencil letters under the 
others. Quick, Ellice,” drawing her down 
to his side. “’Tis the saycret. Read 
that,” pointing with his finger. 

Under the other words were some tiny, 
almost illegible ones, written with a lead 
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pencil. Ellice had to lean forward to de- 
cipher them. They read: “Bad cess to 
the whole beggin’ lot! ’Tis a haythenish 
price to pay, an’ yet ’tis well worth the 
tin pounds. Ellice will be richer wid the 
cot an’ land than wid it all an’ the siventy 
an’ four kith an’ kin. May the say swal- 
low thim!”’ 

Barney sprang to his feet and into the 
air, his heels cracking together three 
times before they touched the floor. 

“’T was a grand schame entirely,” he 
roared, ‘an’ one that no man but Misther 
Farrall could have thought out. He al- 
ways worried about thim disreputable re- 
laytions. Once he towld me that he 
wished he had jist one kin he could fale 
proud on. Oho! ’tis a foine inheritaynce 
he left ye, Ellice, darlin’. Not a kith or 
kin this side o’ the say. Troth! ye can 
well be proud o’ him. ’Tis in goold we'll 
have the board framed in, an’ heavy plate 
glass, eh, Mavourneen?” 

But Ellice only smiled happily. 


Your First Trip Abroad 


By LEWIS E. 
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There is no denying it, I envy you that 
first trip abroad; for never again will that 
world beyond the sky-line be glorified by 
the golden haze of your first impressions; 
never again will ancient square and but- 
tressed cathedral offer quite the same 
charm as on that day when you stepped 
from the New World into the Old. 

Not but that you will be drawn back to 
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them, and find a deeper satisfaction in the 
return; but the romance of it; ah, the ro- 
mance of that first trip! It is the blush 
upon the rose; the first fragrance that is 
caught as you enter a garden. 

“But there are so many things that I 
do not know,” you are saying to yourself. 
“There are no guide books that touch the 
personal needs of my own case.” 

Well, let us consider those very briefly, 
then. Let us begin with the baggage; or 
the luggage, as the English will call it 
upon the other side. My advice to you is 
to take one steamer trunk and a suit case, 
with an old coat and a steamer rug packed 
in the former for use at sea. It costs 
money to carry a trunk through Europe, 
and it will be possible for you to ship it 
ahead sometimes and travel for a week 
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with the suit case. Carry clothing for hot 
and cold weather, for rough travel and 
for your evening dinner at the hotel. It 
is a pleasure to dine when freshly dressed. 

Let me offer a few hints for the steam- 
ship.. Steamer letters addressed to you 
will be found upon one of the tables in 
the salon. Before you read any of them, 
inquire for the bath-room steward, and, 
book for your morning bath. This in- 
volves only a fee at the end of the voyage, 
and it enables you to have a sea plunge 
before dressing in the morning. 

If you desire to sit at some special table 
in the dining salon, write your name upon 
a card or better, write upon your own 
card the name of the table and hand it 
to the chief steward, with a courteous re- 
quest that he place you there if he finds 
himself able to do so. 

You will find both your table steward 
and your bed-room steward very willing 
to serve you. Bear this in mind, and ask 
them for any favor in reason; but treat 
them with the same consideration that an 
Englishman shows for his valet. Pay them 
no fees until just before you land; and 
use your own judgment in dividing $5 
among all the stewards who have really 
been of service to you. The number will 
average four: the bath, bed, table and the 
deck steward, who will serve you beef tea 
in the morning and lemonade in the after- 
noon. It is not necessary to fee stray 
stewards who may serve you lemonade 
and sandwiches in the salon at nine 
o’clock at night. 

Whatever the country to which you are 
going, there will, of course, be customs 
houses through which your luggage must 
pass. Tourists are sometimes greatly dis- 
turbed at the prospect of them; but there 
is no occasion for it. Let us assume that 
you have landed on the coast of France 
and taken a boat train for Paris. Your 
trunk will receive its first examination, in 
all probability, there. 

Upon leaving the train go at once to the 
customs room. Your trunk will be at the 
bottom of the pile, very likely, but you 
will point it out to the porter who is car- 
rying your dress-suit case—and to whom 
later you will pay the equivalent of five 


cents. Have your keys ready, and as soon 
as the porter has called an inspector, make 
a great show of opening both pieces of 
your luggage. 

The official will ask you whether you 
have brought any cigars or brandy into 
the country. The chances are that your 
French will have gone from you, and you 
will not know what he is saying to you; 
but take my word for it, and with a pleas- 
ant smile shake your head in the nega- 
tive, and say, “No, no.” In nine cases out 
of ten, you will pass any frontier without 
trouble if you see to your own luggage, 
and maintain your good nature. 

It will now be necessary to pay a few 





cents for the removal of your trunk to 
the carriage outside, and at the hotel it 
will be necessary to aliow the driver five 
cents for a “pour boire” in addition to his 


regular charge. The chances are that he 
will have discovered that you are new to 
the country, and will dispute the fare. Do 
not argue with him. From two to half a 
dozen employes of the hotel will have as- 
sembled in the courtyard to greet you, and 
it is only necessary to select the one in 
the most becoming uniform—he is the 
concierge—and ask him what is the reg- 
ular fare from the station at which you 
arrived. He will pay the bill if you de- 
sire. 

There are two safe rules to follow in 











engaging your rooms. If you are going to 
a first-class hotel, always wire ahead—or 
write if there is time—asking that accom- 
modations such as you desire be reserved. 
In this way your room will be ready for 
you, and your place at the dinner table 
will have been assigned before you arrive. 
If, on the other hand, you are looking for 
a modest “pension,” where there are fewer 
servants, and the price of board is about 
one-half the hotel rate, leave your lug- 
gage in the carriage until you have made 
your terms, and have seen your prospec- 
tive room. 

The question of “tipping” appears to be 
an annoying one to an American on his— 
or her—first trip abroad. Let me ask you 
not to take the European trip if you have 
any idea of ignoring or reforming the 
custom; for you will put yourself to need- 
less annoyance,—and be defeated in your 
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object in the end. The tip is considered a 
part of the wage abroad, and if you give 
it with good grace, the “bon voyage” 
given in return will be some compensa- 
tion. 

But do not tip without a system. Every 
country has its recognized schedule, and 
while fees vary it is safe to allow from 
20 to 25 cents a day for your tips. Let 
us suppose that you remain at a hotel for 
three days. If there are two of you, take 
the equivalent of $1.25 and give 50 to the 
waiter, 25 each to the porter and the 
femme de chambre, a small fee to the ele- 
vator boy and the balance to the second 
porter, if there is one. If the concierge 
has made himself useful to you by offer- 
ing valuable suggestions about the city, 
or calling your carriages, you may wish 
to give him‘a shilling or a frand@. 

In visiting cathedrals and palaces, 
small fees are expected, and the tourist 
should never venture out without a good 
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supply of small coin. And in many of 
these places unknown gentlemen of more 
or less ingratiating personality will work 
their way into your presence and begin 
a polite description of whatever you may 
be viewing at the time, whether it be the 
floor or the ceiling. If you show any in- 
terest in what the man is saying, or allow 
him to point out other objects, he con- 
siders that you have engaged him as a 
guide, and will expect a fee from you. 

In all of the large cities there are ef- 
ficient guides who call regularly at the 
hotels, and whose prices vary from $2 to 
$4 a day. Two or three other tourists may 
easily be induced to join you in engaging 
one for a day or two, and after that it is 
more satisfactory to “go it for yourself.” 
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These guides, of course, speak English; 
but it is a good idea to talk with them 
long enough to develop their vocabulary 
before closing the engagement. 

As to your own knowledge of the lan- 
guages, French will be found of the great- 
est service throughout Europe, though an 
ability to speak a little German and 
Italian is of the greatest value while 
passing through those countries. Every 
large continental hotel has employes at 
the desk and in the dining room who 
speak English; and at your request the 
concierge will instruct the driver of your 
carriage just where to take you and at 
what hour to bring you back, so that 
trips about the city can be managed with 
the aid of a guide book. 

To my mind it is better to visit a small 
part of Europe on the first trip, than to 
attempt to do the whole continent on one 
long and brain-racking flight. 

There is an ideal trip to Paris by way 
of Burlogne-sur-Mer; thence to Brussels 
and Antwerp in Belgium; Rotterdam, the 
Hague, Amsterdam and the towns on the 
canals about the capital in Holland; then 
back to Rotterdam for the boat to Eng- 
land, with a week in London, a journey 





through the cathedral towns to the north, 
a coaching party into Scotland, and a re- 
turn from Edinburgh to Liverpool by way 
of the English lakes. Circular tickets 
may be bought covering practically the 
whole trip; but it is advisable to buy 
them in books for each country. 

Or there is the delightful trip from 
Paris to Geneva in Switzerland, and so on 
through that paradise into Germany, for 
a trip down the Rhine; or, if you desire, 
an entrance into Italy by way of Lake 
Como, and thus on to Milan, Venice, 
Rome and Naples, for a sail home through 
the Mediterranean. 

Just at this season of the year the Med- 
iterranean boats offer tempting possibil- 
ities. Now that the White Star ships 
have established a regular service to the 
Azore Islands, it is possible to visit cities 
400 years old on a month’s trip that can 
be managed for $200, “all included”, if 
you have a good financial eye. 

Or, by adding another $200, you may go 
to Gibraltar on a stop-over ticket, spend 
two weeks in Spain and Morocco, take the 
next boat for Naples, and “do” the princi- 
pal Italian cities on a flying trip before 
the same steamer is ready to return. 
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These estimates are solely for those 
who must limit their expenditures abroad; 
for high-priced hotels, and carriages in- 
Stead of street cars and busses, will in- 
crease expenses, and make express 
checks—which are more satisfactory than 
a letter of credit—grow lesser in number 
at an astonishing rate. 

There is but one safe way in which to 
limit expenses abroad, and that is to de- 
cide whether you can afford to expend 
$3, $5 or $10 a day; and having once de- 
cided upon the amount, make your hotels 
and trains come within the scale of your 
appropriation, allowing a safe margin for 
incidentals and souvenirs, without which 


a trip abroad is hardly worth the while. 

In four cases out of five the second- 
class accommodations are satisfactory, on 
a continental train, and unsatisfactory on 
the lake and river boats. And in crossing 
the ocean for the first time it is more 
satisfactory to go first class upon a slow 
boat, than second class upon a more ex- 
pensive one. 

Finally—and this is not said in jest— 
do not wear a small American flag in 
your hat or the national colors in your 
belt, unless you desire the world to know 
that it is your first trip. Europeans who 
do such things are invariably from the 
very, very small towns. 





The Hunting of the Woodchuck 


By DALLAS LORE SHARP 


AUTHOR OF “ROOF AND MEADOW” 


There was murder in my heart; the 
woodchuck knew it. He never had had 
a thought before, but he had one now. It 
came hard and heavily, yet it arrived in 
time, and it was not a slow thought for 
a woodchuck, either—just a little better, 
indeed, than my own. 

This was the first time I had caught 
the woodchuck away from his hole. He 
had left his old burrow in the huckle- 
berry hillside and dug a new hole under 
one of my young peach trees. I had 
made no objection to his huckleberry 


hole. He used to come down the hillside 
and waddle into the orchard in broad 
day, free to do and go as he pleased; 
but not since he began to dig under the 
peach tree! 

I discovered this new hole when it was 
only a foot deep, and promptly filled it 
with stones. The next morning the 
stones were out and the cavity two feet 
deeper. I filled it up again, driving a 
large, squarish piece of rock into the 
mouth tight, certainly stopping all fur- 
ther work, as I thought. ~ 
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There are woodchucks that you can dis- 
courage and some that you cannot. Three 
days later the piece of rock and the stones 
were piled about the foot of the peach 
tree and covered with fresh earth; the 
hole ran in out of sight, with the wood- 
chuck, evidently at the bottom of it. 

I had tried shutting him out; now I 
would try shutting him in. It was cruel 
—it would have been to anything but a 
woodchuck. I was ashamed of myself 
for doing it, and went back the next day 


really hoping that I should find the bur- 
( 


row open. 

I would not worry so again; but then 
I should never again try to destroy a 
woodchuck by walling up his hole, any 
more than Br’er Fox would try to punish 
the rabbit by slinging him a second time 
into the brier patch. 

The burrow was wide open. I had 
stuffed and rammed the rocks into it, 
and buried deep in its mouth the body of 
another woodchuck that my neighbor’s 
dog had killed. All was cleared away. 
The deceased relative was gone—where 
and how, I know not; the stones were 
scattered on the farther side of the tree 
and the passage was neatly swept of all 
loose sand and pebbles. 

Clearly the woodchuck had come to 
stay. I meant that he should move. I 
could get him into a steel trap, for his 
wits are not abiding. They come only 
on occasion. He lives too much in the 
ground and too constantly by his door to 
grow very wise. 

He can always be trapped; your ene- 
my can always be murdered. But no 
gentleman shoots and stabs. I hate the 
steel trap. I have set my last one. They 
would be bitter peaches on that tree if 
they cost the woodchuck what I have 
seen many a woodchuck suffer in the 
jaws of such a trap. 

But it is perfectly legitimate and gen- 
tlemanly to shoot such a woodchuck. 
Certainly. So I got the gun and waited— 
and waited—and waited. Did you ever 
wait with a gun till a woodchuck came 
out of his hole? I never did. A wood- 
chuck has just sense enough to go into 
his hole—and stay in. 


There were too many woodchucks 
about, and my days were too precious for 
me to spend any large part of the Sum- 
mer watching for this one with a gun. 
I have been known to fire and miss a 
woodchuck, anyway. 

It was while thinking what I could 
do next that I came down the row of 
young trees and spied the woodchuck out 
in the orchard, fifty yards away from his 
hole. He spied me at the same instant, 
and rose on his haunches. 

At last we were face to face. The 
time had come; it would be a fight to the 
finish, and a fair fight, too; for all that 
I had about me in the way of weapons 
was a heavy pair of knee-high hunting 
boots which I had put on against the dew 
of the early morning. All my thought 
and energy centered immediately in 
those boots. 

The woodchuck kept his thoughts in 
his head. He put into his heels what 
speed he had; and little as that was, it 
told, pieced out with the head-work. , 

Back in my college days I ran a two- 
mile race—the greatest race of the day, 
the judges said—and just at the tape lost 
two gold medals and the glory of a new 
record because I didn’t use my head. 
Only two of us out of twenty finished, 
and we finished together—the other fel- 
low twisting and falling forward, break- 
ing the tape with his side, while I, pace 
for pace with him—didn’t think. 

For a moment the woodchuck and [I 
stood motionless. I was at the very 
mouth of his burrow. It was coming to 
sure death for him to attempt getting in. 
Yet it was fatal if he did not get in. 

Had you been that woodchuck, gentle 
reader, I wonder if you would have taken 
account of the thick-strewn stones be- 
hind you, the dense tangle of dewberry 
vines off on your left, the heavy boots of 
your enemy and his unthinking rage? 

I was really mistaken in that wood- 
chuck. A blanker, flabbier face never 
looked into mine. Only the sudden ap- 
pearance of death could have brought the 
trace of intelligence across it that I 
caught as the creature dropped on all 
fours and began to wabble straight away 
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from me over the area of rough, loose 
stones. 

With a jump and a yell I was after 
him, making five yards to his one. He 
tumbled along as best he could, still to 
my surprise, right away from his hole. 
It was down hill; and I should land upon 
him in half a dozen bounds more. 

On we went, reckless of the uneven 
ground, until, accurately calculating his 
speed and the changing distance between 
us, I rose with a mighty leap, sailed into 
the air and came down—just an inch too 
far—on a round stone—turned my ankle, 
and went sprawling over the woodchuck 
in a heap. 

The woodchuck spilled himself from un- 
der me, siid short about and tumbled off 
four home by way of the dewberry tangle. 

He had made a good start before I was 
righted and again in motion. Now it was 
all up hill, which did not seem to matter 
much to the woodchuck, but made a great 
difference to me. Besides, I had counted 
@n a simple, straight-away dash and had 
not saved myself for this climbing home- 
stretch. 

Still I was gaining—-more slowly this 
time—with chances of overtaking him 
short of the hole, when in the thick of 
the dewberry vines I tripped, lunged for- 
ward three or four stumbling strides and 
saw the woodchuck turn sharp to the 
right in a bee line for his burrow. 

I wheeled, jumped out after him—and 
caught him on the toe of my boot, and 
lifting him, flopped him smoothly, softly 
into his hole. 

It was gently done; and so beautifully! 
The whole feat had something of the po- 
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etic accuracy of an astronomical calcula- 
tion. And the perfectly lovely dive I 
helped him make home! 

I sat down on his mound of earth to 
get myself together and enjoy it all. Per- 
haps he never could do the trick again; 
but then he won’t need to. All the mur- 
der was gone from my heart. He had 
beaten the boots, so neatly, so absolute- 
ly, that simple decency compelled me ther 
and there to turn over that Crawford 
peach tree, root and stem, to the wood- 
chuck, his heirs and assigns forever. 

By way of celebration he has thrown 
out nearly a cartload of sand from some- 
where beneath the tree, deepening and en- 
larging his house. 

“Dose voodshuck, him kill dem tree,” 
declared my Swedish neighbor, viewing 
the hole. Perhaps so. As yet, however, 
the tree grows on without a sign of hurt. 

But, suppose it does die? Well, there 
is no certainty of its bearing good fruit. 
There was once a peddler of trees, a pious 
man, who made a mistake selling the 
wrong tree.. Besides, there are other trees 
in the orchard, and, if necessary, I can 
buy peaches. f 

Yes, but what if other woodchucks 
should seek other roof-trees in the peach 
row? 

They won’t. There are no fashions, no 
emulations out-of-doors. Because one 
woodchuck moves from huckleberries to 
a peach tree, is no sign that all the wood- 
chucks on the hillside are going to for- 
sake the huckleberries with him. Only 
humans are silly enough for that. If the 
woodchucks should all come, it would be 
extremely interesting,—an event worth 
many peaches. 


Women in the Jury-Box 


By IDA HUSTED HARPER 


Considerable interest is expressed in 
the recent unprecedented action of im- 
paneling a jury of women in Chicago. 
The question was one of separating a 


destitute mother and child or sending 
both together to a charitable institution, 
and the judge declared that men were 
not competent to decide it. The women 
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were chosen from the experienced proba- 
tion officers, but before their verdict 
could be legal it had to be signed by 
six men jurors, and it goes without say- 
ing that to the latter belonged the fees. 
A careful search of history would prob- 
ably reveal several occasions where wo- 
men did the work and men received the 
credit and the pay, but that is not the 
point. Many of the papers have declared 
that this was the first instance in the 
United States where women sat on a 
jury, which is a decided mistake. 

From the time the franchise was 
granted to the women of Wyoming terri- 
tory, during all its early development, 
women served on grand and petit juries. 
Chief Justice Howe, of the territory, 
said in 1872: “After the grand jury had 
been in session two days the dance- 
house keepers, gamblers and _  demi- 
monde fled out of the territory in dis- 
may to escape the indictment of women 
jurors. I have never, in twenty-five 
years’ experience in the courts of the 
country, seen a more faithful and reso- 
lutely honest grand and petit jury than 
these.” During the many years. that 
Howe was chief justice he constantly 
summoned women as jurors and repeat- 
edly gave the strongest testimony as to 
their efficiency. In compiling the first 
volume of the Laws of Wyoming, Secre- 
tary and Acting Governor Edward M. 
Lee quoted a former governor as saying: 
“The only dissenting voices against 
woman suffrage have been those of con- 
victs tried and found guilty by women 
jurors.” And he adds: “Women exer- 
cised the right of jurors and contributed 
to the speedy release of the Territory 
from the regime of pistol’ and bowie 
knife. They not only performed their 
new duties without losing any of the 
womanly virtues, and with dignity and 
decorum, but good results were immedi- 
ately seen.” 

Attorney-General M. C. Brown said in a 
public letter: “I have been asked if 
women make good jurors, and I answer 
by saying that as a lawyer I find but 
little fault with them. They 
see the truth of a thing at a glance and, 


their minds once settled, neither sophis- 
try, logic, rhetoric, pleading nor tears 
will move them from their ptrpose. A 
guilty person never escapes a just pun- 
ishment when tried by women jurors.” 

Much more ‘evidence of the highest 
character might be submitted showing 
the efficiency of women jurors in Wyom- 
ing, where the experiment had its most 
thorough trial. The best women in the 
Territory served and they were treated 
with the greatest respect. The successor 
of Chief Justice Howe had a prejudice 
against women in this position and none 
was summoned by him. As the popula- 
tion increased and life became more 
complex, women were absorbed in other 
occupations;, the juries are made up of 
the tax lists, which do not contain a large 
proportion of women; they were not 
anxious to serve and so the custom of 
summoning women has fallen into dis- 
use, but there never has been any de- 
cision against it and they are still oc- 
casionally called in special cases. 

After women were enfranchised in 
Washington territory in 1883 they fre- 
quently served on grand and petit juries, 
to the great confusion and anger of the 
disreputable elements that had congre- 
gated in this new country. In the U. S. 
senate, in 1887, Senator Joseph N. Dolph, 
of Oregon, while making a strong speech 
as to the good effects of woman suffrage 
in his neighboring territory, was inter- 
rogated as to women on juries and said: 
“T have not learned that there has been 
serious objection on the’ part of any 
woman summoned for jury service; I 
have not learned that it has worked to 
the detriment of any family;. but I do 
know that the judges of the courts have 
taken especial pains to commend the 
women who have been called to serve on 
juries for the manner in which they have 
discharged their duty.” 

During the time that women voted and 
were therefore eligible for jury service 
in Washington territory, the distin- 
guished Roger S. Greene, a cousin of 
U. S. Senator Hoar, was chief justice, 
and in a charge to a grand jury partly 
composed of women he said: “Twelve 
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terms of court have I held in which 
women have served as grand and petit 
jurors, and it is certainly a fact beyond 
dispute that no other twelve terms so 
salutary for restraint of crime ever have 
been held in this territory. For fifteen 
years I have been trying to do what a 
judge ought, but have never until now 
felt underneath and around me, in'the 
degree that a judge has a right to feel it, 
the upbuoying might of the people in the 
line of full and resolute enforcement of 
the law.” 

An examination of the facts will show 
beyond question that one of the chief 
causes which led to the illegal and un- 
constitutional disfranchising of women 
in that territory, after they had exer- 
cised the suffrage in as large a propor- 
tion as did the men for three and a half 
years, was the hostility they created by 
the stern discharge of their duties on the 
jury. 

In Colorado, where the women were en- 
franchised in 1893, th'e law for jurors has 
been construed by judges to apply the 
same to women as to men, but it has been 
“so adroitly managed that no woman ever 
has been summoned. Doubtless they 
could be drawn for jury service if they 
brought the question to an issue, but 
they have found so much work waiting 
for them since they came into political 
power that they. have been willing to 
defer this duty until a less strenuous 
time. 

The women of Utah, enfranchised in 
1895, are exempted by law from sitting 
on juries, the same as editors, lawyers 
ministers and some other classes, but 
they are not excluded if they wish to 
serve or persons on trial desire them. 
None, however, has as yet been sum- 
moned. 

In Idaho women have served on juries 
since they obtained the suffrage in 1896, 
and the results have not differed from 
those in Wyoming and Washington. In 
1900, in response to, outside pressure, the 
legislature passed a bill making them 
ineligible to serve, but Governor F. W. 
Hunt returned it with his veto, stating 
that this was done in response to the 
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protests of the women themselves, who 
objected to being deprived of this right. 
There was some talk of passing it over 
his veto, but as the legislators were 
elected by the votes of women they very 
wisely decided not to do it. The women 
were shrewd enough to see that while 
the ostensible object was to relieve them 
of an onerous Cuty, the real one was to 
protect the law-breaking ‘elements to 
whom they had shown no favor. They 
did not weep or pray or pass resolutions. 
They simply notified the governor and 
the legislature not to interfere with their 
rights, and this was sufficient. 

Jury duty is one which the men who 
are most needed to discharge it shrink 
from performing, but it is a very serious 
one for order-loving people to. shirk. 
There is no question that the immense 
wave of great and small crimes which 
is sweeping over the country is largely 
due to the ease with which the perpetra- 
tors can evade the provisions of the law, 
and this is owing in a marked degree to 
the difficulty of finding a jury that will 
convict them. A number of years ago 
an ‘eminent New York judge, in discus- 
sing this question, said: ‘Why is there 
such a preponderance of particular in- 
terests to be found upon our juries? 
Take the retail liquor interests, for in- 
stance. These people are of course en- 
titled to representation in the jury box 
the same as all other citizens, but why 
should they so vastly preponderate? 
They come to us under every name and 
guise—eating house, importer, restaur- 
ant, grocer, etc.” The situation is the 
same today, and yet a vast number of the 
cases that come. before these jurors are 
directly or indirectly connected with 
these very interests. Add to these the 
professional jurors, the ignorant, un- 
principled men who hang about the courts 
and are for sale to the highest bidder, 
and the idle incompetents with neither 
brains nor energy enough to make a liv- 
ing at any legitimate business; then no 
higher up on the list place those so- 
called respectable and upright citizens 
who do not hesitate to pay for exemption 
from jury service; and here we have in 
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its last analysis what is left of that which 
our forefathers would have died to main- 
tain—“‘the right of trial by jury, the 
palladium of liberty!” 

Has woman a constitutional right to 
sit on juries? The federal constitution 
guarantees simply “a trial by an im- 
partial jury,” with no other word as to 
its qualifications. These have been pre- 
scribed by the constitutions of the sev- 
eral states, and it is probable that all of 
them require the list to be drawn from 
electors, which clearly excludes women. 
If the federal constitution does not bar 
them from jury service, then no state 
constitution should be allowed to do so, 
as the 14th amendment plainly 
“No state shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United 
States.” But the supreme court de- 
cisions which have been made on the 
constitutional right of women to exer- 
cise federal suffrage—to vote for con- 
giessional representatives—indicate that 
there would be no difficulty in brushing 
away the claim for the constitutional 
right to sit on juries. 

Women then might fall back on the 
contention that every citizen is guaran- 
teed an “impartial” jury, and that men 
could not be depended upon to give an 
impartial verdict where women were con- 
cerned. Men would vigorously refute 
this charge, and yet they would just as 
vigorously object themselves to be tried 
by a jury composed entirely of women, 
because it would render a partial and bi- 
ased decision. Obviously impartiality is 
a strictly masculine attribute. 

The U. S. supreme court has just reaf- 
firmed a previous ruling that the exclu- 
sion of negro men from grand juries in 
cases involving criminal charges against 
members of their race is a violation of the 
constitution and not permissible. The 
court held that by such exclusion the 
negro is denied equal protection of the 
laws in violation of the fourteenth 


“ amendment, whether it is done through 


the action of the legislature, the courts, 
or the executive or administrative officers 
of the state. Where is the logic or the 


says: © 


justice in this action of the highest legal 
tribunal protecting the negro man in a 
personal right which is denied to all wo- 
men in all the states of the Union ex- 
cept four? 

Originally a jury case was called “trial 
per pais’—that is, “trial by the country.” 
Even now in the criminal courts of Eng- 
land the jury is thus charged: “The ac- 
cused has for trial put himself upon the 
country, which country you are.” Yea, 
verily the men are the whole country. 

As to the moral right of women to sit 
on juries there will not be much question 
in this liberal and enlightened age. 
“Right to trial by a jury of one’s peers,” 
is a phrase which comes to us through 
the English common law. One of the 
concessions in the Magna Charta wrested 
from King John was a pledge that no man 
should be punished for the violation of 
any law except with the consent of his 
equals. “The right of being tried by his 
equals gives every man a feeling that he 
will be dealt with impartially.” The pres- 
ent-day jury service is a wide departure 
from this condition, but men have the 
feeling at least that they are being tried 
by those of their own sex, and in criminal 
cases this fact frequently holds out great 
hope. It does not by any means follow 
that if women were in the jury box the 
women on trial would be judged by their 
“peers,” but they would have the comfort 
of knowing that those who were to de- 
cide their fate had personal knowledge of 
the feelings, the temptations, the disposi- 
tion and the limitations of a woman. In 
seduction, infanticide, illegitimacy and 
similar cases it is wholly unworthy the 
just and progressive spirit of the age that 
men alone should pass judgment and pre- 
scribe the penalty. Still greater is the 
outrage when, as is too often the case, 
these men are taken from the gutter, the 
saloon and the slums. 

No woman brought before a tribunal 
of men is judged by a jury of her peers, 
for, even though all else be equal, every 
one is her political superior, and the in- 
feriority of her position cannot fail, as a 
rule, to be a disadvantage. Miss Anthony 
expressed this fact in her famous trial 
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for voting : “Under such circumstances a 
commoner of England, tried before a jury 
of lords, would have less cause to com- 
plain than have I, a woman, tried before 
a jury of men.” 

There are those who assert that women 
are too easily influenced by emotion and 
sentiment to make safe jurors; that they 
lack the power to weigh carefully the 
evidence with finely-balanced judgment 
and find in accordance with the law and 
the facts. One smiles to think of this test 
applied to the average juryman. Others 
insist that women on trial fare better at 
the hands of men than they would at 
those of women jurors. A short time ago 
the supreme court of Massachusetts set 
aside the verdict awarded to a handsome 
woman against the street railway com- 
pany, declaring that it “was given against 
overwhelming evidence,” and that “the 
jury must have been carried off their feet 
by sympathy.” When a woman was re- 
cently acquitted in Cleveland for the mur- 
der of her husband, and her accomplice 
war convicted, the judge exclaimed: 
“Her guilt was demonstrated beyond the 
shadow of a doubt but she is a woman, 
and she cried, and a weak and sentimental 
jury, ignoring their obligation to society 
and in betrayal of their solemn oath, have 
pronounced her not guilty.” The Biggar 
case is still fresh in the mind, where upon 
practically the same evidence the woman 
was cleared and two men condemned. 

Is it justice that is aimed at in trial by 
a jury? Then unquestionably it should be 
composed of both men and women. But 
it will be found that while men may 
freely admit that it would be well to have 
women on juries to try women and chil- 
dren, they are, in general, strongly op- 
posed to them where men are on trial. 
“I would never consent to having them 
on a jury to try cases of what are known 
as ‘crimes against women,’ ” said a prom- 
inent lawyer and city official to the 
writer. “Why not? Don’t you think 
they ought to be punished?” “Oh, yes, 
but I would never trust woman’s preju- 
dice and determination and vindictiveness 
in such cases.” So it seems there are 
occasions when women are not entirely 
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dominated by sentiment and emotion. 
Would women be willing to serve on 
juries if eligible? Would it be detriment- 
al to them? Would it be of advantage 
to the community? The statement at the 
beginning of this article ought to be ac- 
cepted as an answer to these questions. 
The liquor interests, the gambling ele- 
ment, the various agencies through which 
are furnished the recruits for the found- 
ling hospitals, almshouses, police courts, 
reform schools, jails and penitentiaries, 
never will allow women on juries so long 
as they can find means to prevent it. It 
is objected that much of the testimony 
in the court-room is unfit for women to 
hear. But since the advent of women 
lawyers, stenographers and probation offi- 
cers it has been found possible to modify 
it to a great degree, and women jurors 
would undoubtedly have a still more salu- 
tary effect in this, as in other features 
connected with the courts. If trials were 
conducted in a more respectable manner, 
it would not be so difficult to persuade a 
better class of men to serve as jurors. 
Could the right kind of women be se- 
cured? The “right kind’ of women are 
doing the charitable and the reform work 
of the world which takes them into the 
slums, the station-houses, the prisons, 
the highways and byways of life. The 
Catholic Sisters, the Salvation Army wo- 
men, noble and devoted womanhood 
everywhere, for humanity’s sake, is cheer- 
fully going into far worse places than the 
jury-box, and coming away without a 
stain. Can it be doubted that they would 
just as willingly extend their good offices 
to jury service, if thereby they could as- 


- sist the worthy and punish the evil doer? 


Certain classes, of course, would be ex- 
empted, such as the mothers of young 
children. It must also be remembered in 
this connection that the time of the aver- 
age woman has not so great a financial 
value as that of the average man. While 
practically every man has a_ business 
which he would have to neglect to serve 
on a jury, there are thousands of capable 
women who have no especial occupation 
and could easily find leisure to respond to 
a summons, which at most comes only a 
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few times in one’s entire life. There are, 
besides, many excellent women who would 
gladly give conscientious and efficient ser- 
vice for the juror’s daily fee, which is 
much smaller than a man of this class 
would be able to earn, but more than a 
woman could get for a day’s work. It 


would not be difficult to find women com- 
petent in every respect and willing to sit | 
on juries, and it would be to the distinct 
advantage of the community to have them 
there, but eligibility for this position 
must undoubtedly wait on the franchise— 
and that is another story. 


June Winston 


A Novet Composep 
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THE EIGHTH STORY 


One of the most pleasant of June Win- 
ston’s experiences, as her college days 
flew past, all too quickly, was in receiving 
letters from her old friends. 

Letters from Pearl Marie Henderson, 
which were always written on dainty, 
faintly perfumed note paper, from the 
girls’ school she was attending; said 
school being, according to Pearl Marie, 
“so exclusive.” 

From a distant normal school came let- 
ters, written on square, thick paper, from 
Maggie McPherson. Staid, matter-of-fact 
letters they were in which she stated 
that her future life would be entirely de- 
voted to teaching poor children. She said 
that was her mission. 

And “White-Wash” wrote, though of 
course he no longer signed himself thus. 
He signed it in full, in a bold vertical 
hand. He wrote on large business paper 
and sent the letters in business envelopes, 
on which was the name of the firm by 
which he was employed. His letters were 
purely business letters in which he quoted 
prices and spoke of “We” and “Our” and 
“Us.” Not that he was a member of the 
firm, yet, but because it sounded “busi- 
ness-like.” 

And, although no word of sentiment 
ever crept into these letters, he wrote 


regularly, and, at one time, June received 
from him two pretty handkerchiefs, with 
which was wrapped a large, yellow bill, 
advertising a great reduction sale, which 
would take place on a certain day at their 
establishment. 

Oh, ‘““White-Wash” was all business. 

“Skeet” wrote, too, poetic effusions 
concerning golden hair, of hearts and un- 
dying affection. But not for June. Ah, 
no. It was Alida Slade; Alida, who had, 
all through her young life, gone by the 
name of ‘“Red-top,” on account of those 
same locks over which “Skeet” raved. 

It was hard to think of “Skeet,” the 
mischievous, the homely, making poetry. 
But one can forgive a half-grown boy, in 
love, almost anything. And his poetry 
was certainly bad. 

John, from an eastern college, wrote 
often, speaking proudly of “us fellows.” 

Mr. Winston wrote twice a week, let- 
ters full of the dear “homey” things, 


- which no one else thought worth while. 


Letters containing sound advice so care- 
fully given that it scarcely seemed such, 
yet did the motherless girl a world of 
good. This father and daughter were 
friends, good and true. 

And Clementine wrote often, just such 
letters as Clementine, and Clementine 
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only, could have written. 
* + * 

It was early Spring. The tiny leaves 
were just beginning to peep out and the 
air was sweet. The birds sang in the 
trees and the grass underfoot was green 
and tender. 

June, her cheeks red with health and 
happiness, walked slowly from her one 
afternoon recitation to her room, enjoy- 
ing the fresh air. Now and then she 
sang very, very softly, singing as the 
birds do, from pure joy. 

On reaching the room she found a let- 
ter; addressed in a truly wonderful hand- 
_ writing. She smiled as she tore it open, 
but as she read it the smile left her lips. 
It read: 


Dere June your pa told me not to write 
this but I jest hate to have things Kept 
from me. Your pa and harol’ has had 
Trouble old mr. Slocum’s truck Patch 
was got in one night last week an’ they 
wasn’t enough Lettuce an’ onyuns an’ 
early garden Stuff left to make one mess. 
Your pa thinks harol’ was one of ’em as 
done it an’ he wont say. harol’ has went 
away. he has been Gone three days an’ 
we dont know where he is at. He has’nt 
no clean collers so of course he looks 
Awful. The rest of us is at home except 
you an’ john an’ harol’ of course havin’ 
said so Before. Dont worry none as me 
an’ your pa is doin’ enough of that. I 
will write to you if we Ever find harol’. 

Yours respeckful, 


Clementine. 
June sat very still and thought. What 
should she do? Go home? She looked 


at her watch. There was no train until 
morning. Wishing to be alone, so that 
she might think things over, and know- 
ing that Grace would soon come, she 
left a note for her and quietly left the 
room. 

She walked swiftly along until she 
reached a small park by the riverside. 
Here she sat down to think. A hundred 
fears filled her heart and mind. What if 
Harold never came back? What if he 
got hurt and was far away where there 
would be no one to care for him? Was 


it quite fair for her father to keep this 
from her? And did he not need her very 
much? 

* * * 

June had not seen a figure slowly fol- 
lowing her, nor did she know that anyone 
was near until a voice said: 

“‘May I sit here near you for awhile and 
enjoy the scenery?” 

It was Alex Avery, smiling in his 
friendliest manner. June nodded and 
made room on the bench at her side. But 
she did not speak. 

“IT had sent a note to you just a few 
moments ago, asking you to take a walk 
with me; so, when I saw you starting 
out, knowing you had missed my note, 
I just,—just came along. Has—has any- 
thing happened to make you unhappy?” 
he added, looking anxiously into her face. 

“A—a letter,” she answered in a choked 
voice. 

Instantly there arose before him visions 
of great envelopes with the name of a 
business firm in one corner. He had seen 
her with so many of those. As if a letter 
could have been from no one else. But 
he did hate that fellow. 

“IT would not answer it,” he said im- 
pulsively. “I would not pay the slightest 
attention to it.” 

She looked at him in surprise. 

“Oh, but Alex, you do not understand,” 
she protested. 

“Oh, but I do,” he answered positively. 
“He isn’t worth worrying over. I remem- 
ber him perfectly. He isn’t half good 
enough for ‘you—that is, er—no one is. 
But he isn’t capable of loving you enough. 
He is uneducated, narrow—oh, tell him 
‘no,’ June, for the sake of—of your 
friends. For your own sake.” 

In spite of her anxious fears, a smile 
crept to June’s lips. 

“Of whom are you speaking, Alex?” 

His face flushed. 

“Why, that ‘White-Wash’ fellow, at 
your home. And a good name it is for 
him, too. I know you’ve been getting 
letters regularly from him.” 

It was June’s turn to flush and she 
blushed red. 

“Oh, oh no. He isn’t in the least in love 
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He never mentioned 
The 


with me. Oh, no. 
such a thing—never thought of it. 
letter is from Clementine.” 

“I might have known it. That woman 
seems to have a way of unconsciously 
making a fool of me. I beg your pardon, 
—please forgive me. If anything has hap- 
pened to worry you, I am very sorry. Is 
there anything I can do?” 

“No, thank you. You see—you see, 
Harold has left home. Gone away, and,— 
they don’t know where—where he has 
gone.” 

June covered her face with both hands 
and cried. 

“Oh, but I say, he’ll come back. Why, 
of course he’ll come back. Just some 
boyish prank. I say, June, don’t cry,— 
please don’t cry. I never could bear to 
see @ woman cry, and you, least of all. 
Because I love you.” ; 

June lifted g tear-stained face in- 
stantly. 

“Don’t,” she pleaded, ‘“‘please don’t.” 

“But I do love you. Better than any- 
one in the world. Your very name is 
the sweetest one I ever heard. I never 
speak it but that I think of it being al- 
most sacred. June—June! What a 
world of sweetness there is in it. Sun- 
shine, blue skies, flowers, happiness, you 
are all those things to me. I must say 
it, June, I love you.” 

He placed his hands on hers and tried 
to look in her face. She rose slowly. 

“IT must go back,” she whispered with 
trembling lips. 

“But not until you have given me an 
answer—some hope,’ he urged, plead- 
ingly. 

She looked into his face. There was a 
look of deep tenderness in his dark eyes. 
His hair curled caressingly on his white 
brow and there was a look about his 
lips, tremulous with earnestness, which 
touched her to the heart. And, as he 
towered above her in the beauty of manly 
strength, it came to her mind that any 
girl should be proud of such a lover. 

“You will not send me away without 
a word, June?” he asked, gently. 

“I must think—I will tell you—later. 
Please say nothing more about it now. 


Harold had defied his father. Had re- 
fused to tell him whether or not he had 
taken part in ruining Mr. Slocum’s 
garden. He had ans-ered his father’s 
questions sullenly. 

“Whenever anything mean _ happens, 
father, you always accuse me with it.” 

“But my dear boy, when has any- 
thing mischievious taken place in the 
village of late years that you did not have 
a hand in it?” 

“Well, I hate to be treated like I’m a 
little boy. I won’t stand it. I’m no 
kid.” ; 

Whereupon the young man had been 
sent to his own room to remain until he 
would write a note of apology to Mr. 
Slocum, enclosing pay for his part of the 
damage done to the garden. And he 
must also apologize to his father for 
speaking rudely. 

For two days he remained in the room, 
with the door key in his father’s pocket. 
Then, one ‘evening, he disappeared 
through a window. 

Mr. Winston was plainly worried, yet 
he felt sure that no harm could have be- 
fallen the boy and that he would soon 
return. But when four days passed: and 
he received no word he was uneasy in- 
deed. 

On the morning of the fifth day he sat 
ir his office writing to June concerning 
Harold’s absence. He could not fix his 
mind on his writing. His face was pale 
and he looked with anxious eyes down 
the street. 

Then came a soft rap at the door. 
Upon being bidden to enter the door 
opened and a young gfrl came in. Her 
face was flushed and she was plainly ex- 
cited. She nervously fingered a shining 
curl which hung across her shoulder and 
tried to speak. Mr. Winston nodded and 
smiled encouragingly. 

“Mr.—Mr. Winston, he is all right. He 
wrote me a note. He is staying in the 
shack the boys built when they went 
camping last summer. Down by Rod- 
ham’s mill an’ he’s awful miserable and 
he says if you’d forgive him and let him 
he’d come home and he’s got money to 
buy himself something to ‘eat but, but, if 
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it wasn’t for me he’d quit eating and 
st—starve his—hisself to death.” 

And she sobbed bitterly. 

“But Cicely, my dear child, how did it 
happen he wrote to you?” 

“I—I’m his—his girl,’’ she sobbed. 

“Oh,” Mr. Winston said very softly. 

An hour later, with Cicely at his side, 
Mr. Winston drove down the road which 
led to Rodham’s mill. And on the way 
Cicely told him, in her pretty, bashful 
manner, that Harold had taken no part 
in destroying Mr. Slocum’s garden. She 
was sure, she added blushingly, because 
Harold had been at her home all that 
evening. And, she added: 

“Harold thinks he’s too old to be 
scolded any more. He’s such a good boy 
he oughtn’t to be scolded very often, I 
think. He’s so nice to me. 

* * + 

June, unable to bear the suspense 
which Clementine’s letter had caused 
her, and not knowing, without talking it 
over with her father, enough of her own 
heart to give Alex an answer, was ex- 
cused from school for a few days and 
went home. 

She had been received with open arms 
by Clementine, who looked worn and 
anxious and who whispered that if 
Harold was found if alive and well, if 
she were in Mr. Winston’s place she’d 
give him a “lickin’ he’d r’member to his 
dyin’ day.” 

June rested and waited for her father, 
who had according to Clementine “drove 
off good an’ peart,” early that morning. 
But she did not know where he had gone. 

When June saw the horse and phaeton 
coming she ran down to the gate. There, 
on the seat with her father and Cicely 
Banton, sat Harold talking and laughing 
as if nothing unusual had happened. 

Cicely had her hands full of wild flow- 
ers and looked very happy. And except 
that his clothing was soiled and torn, 
Harold.looked very natural indeed. 

On catching sight of June, Mr. Winston 
drove fast. 

“Why, my dear little girl. I was not 
expecting you. Not sick, I hope, or was 
there an unexpected vacation?” 


“I got excused because I wanted so 
much to see you, father,’’ she answered, 
smiling reassuringly. 

He kissed her tenderly and Harold 
gave her a bear-like hug, saying: 

“Glad to see you, Sis. There’s no use 
my saying anything because you don’t 
know anything about this business, June. 
But, anyhow, I made a big fool of myself 
an’ I’m ashamed of it. But father isn’t 
goin’ to lick me and Cicely isn’t mad at 
me for dragging her into it, so it’s all 
right. Whoopee! I’m glad to get home.” 

And with that he turned to Cicely, who 
had divided her bunch of flowers and was 
holding a part of them toward June bash- 
fully. June accepted them with a smile, 
and Harold, wthout waiting to make him- 
self more presentable, helped Cicely into 
the phaeton to take her home. 

“Those children are very good friends 
and it is wonderful to see what a good 
influence Cicely has over Harold,’ Mr. 
Winston said, looking after them as they 
drove away. 

June smiled as she spoke. 

“I know—about Harold—father. You 
know Clementine can’t keep anything. 
I’m glad she told me. I wanted to come 
home. I want to talk with you about, 
about something which may mean—much 
—to us—to me.” 

Her father looked at her anxiously. 

“You are pale and tired, dear. Go and 
rest. This evening we will talk it over, 
whatever it is. I am thoroughly pro- 
voked with Clementine for writing. No 
doubt you have suffered much anxiety, 
unnecessarily, too.” 

“Please don’t say anything to her, 
father. I’m honestly glad she wrote to 
me. And I’m so glad to be safe at home 
with you, father. Home is the best place, 
after all.” 

He placed his arm about her. 

“I am glad to hear you say so. I was 
afraid you might get so weaned away 
that you would not care about it so 
much.” 

That evening as they sat in the quiet 
sitting room together June told her 
father of Alex, of his unfailing kindness 
to her, of his good qualities, his ability 
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to do his work well, of his ambitions, of 
his handsome face and of his earnestness 
wnen he had declared his love for her. 

“{ like the young man very much, my 
dear,” Mr. Winston said after a long 
silence. 

“With all his good qualities and with 
his ability to make a good living, I really 
think you would do well to consider the 
matter thoughtfully. I am sorry with all 
my heart that Alex did not wait until you 
were older. But, you can wait—after- 
wards,” he added with a little smile not 
without sadness, 

And June did consider the matter 
thoughtfully. She remained at home for 
several days. 
talk with her father when this matter 
had been referred to again and again 
throughout the evening, June stood at 
her window. 

The hour was late. Everything was 
still except for the whispering of the 
wind among the trees. June, with up- 
lifted face, looked at the twinkling stars 
appealingly. Could they help her? Would 
God .not help her? 

And as she stood looking upward, her 
eyes brightened and a smile cam’e to her 
lips. Memories of past happiness flooded 
her brain. Familiar faces and _ voices 
passed before her and her heart was full. 
And then—she knew what her answer to 
Alex would be. 

And’ thinking of him, she bowed her 
head and cried softly. . 


Reciprocity 


By JOSEPH HOWE 


FREDERICTON, 


On June 5th, 1854, a treaty was signed 
at Washington between Great Britain and 
the United States which has since been 
known in Canada as the Reciprocity 
Treaty. It provided for the mutual right 
of fishing in certain waters, it allowed 
Americans the use of the St. Lawrence 
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One night, after a long. 


She went back to school the next day. 
Her father had listened gravely when 
she told him of her decision. 

“You are sure little woman?’ he 
asked with a sigh. 

“My heart tells me so” she answered. 

Grace gave June a warm welcome. 


“I am so glad you are back, June. 
Alex has told me, dear,’ she whispered. 
“And oh he is so impatient—you will, 
you will pe my sister, June?” 

“Don’t make it any harder than it 
now is Grace. I admire and _ respect 
Alex too much to give myself to him 
when I do not love him.” 

“Not love him? How can you help lov- 
ing him?’ Grace asked with hér eyes full 
of tears. 

“T cannot tell. But I do not, not well 
enough to marry him” June answered 
with decision as she kissed Grace. 

And Alex took his answer manfully, 
though he pleaded at first. But when 
June broke down and cried helplessly it 
was he who comforted her. 

A manly man he was, who, in spite of 
the deep wound in his heart, took up his 
life work and did nobly. June’s friend 
to the end. 

And June a bit older than mere time 
would have made her, sweeter, more 
womanly, with a look of deeper tender- 
ness in her eyes, worked and waited and 
did her best. 
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river and Canadian canals on the same 
terms as British subjects, and gave the 
Canadians the right to navigate Lake 
Michigan. 

But the most important article of the 
treaty was that which provided for the 
free interchange of the products of the 
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séa, the soil, the forest, and the mine, 
between the British colonies and the 
United States. This comprehended, at 
that time, nearly the whole exportable 
products of the colonies. 

The treaty came into operation on the 
16th day of March, 1855, having first been 
adopted by the United States senate, the 
legislatures of the British North Ameri- 
can colonies and Newfoundland. It was 
terminated on the 17th day of May, 1866, 
in consequence of notice given by the 
United States under the terms of the 
treaty, having been in operation eleven 
years and two months. 

The treaty proved of great mutual ad- 
vantage, affording a near, and especially 
during the Civil War, a good market for 
Canadian products, while the Americans 
found a ready sale in Canada for their 
commodities to an amount far in excess 
of the Canadian exports. The abrogation 
of the treaty was felt in Canada as a 
severe blow, greatly restricting as it did 
so large and valuable a market for her 
products. 

Several attempts have been made to 
negotiate a similar treaty, Canada in 
each case being the moving party. In 
1874, the late Hon. George Brown went to 
Washington and after considerable prog- 
ress had been made negotiations were 
broken off Mr. Brown being unwilling to 
accept such a treaty as the Americans de- 
sired and would not recede from. The 
main point of difference is understood to 
have been in reference to the inelusion of 
manufactures in the list of articles of 
mutual exchange. 

In 1891 the question of reciprocity was 
put forward by the late Sir John Macdon- 
ald, the then premier, as an issue in the 
elections of that year, he favoring reci- 
procity in natural products only. His op- 
ponents went a step further and declared 
for an unrestricted reciprocity in all 
products natural and manufactured. Sir 
John carried the elections but nothing 
further was heard about the question of 
reciprocity. 

In 1898 a Joint High Commission com- 
posed of prominent statesmen of the 
United States and Canada, and presided 
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over by the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, was appointed to take into consid- 
eration certain matters, and among them 
that of reciprocity. The Alaskan houn- 
dary question seemed to stand in the way 
of the completion of a reciprocity treaty, 
and the commission adjourned to meet in 
August, 1899, but has not yet met. The 
present state of feeling in Canada is such 
that it is very doubtful if the Joint High 
Commission is ever called upon to meet 
again. 

In order to account for this change on 
the subject, on the part of the Canadian 
people, it is only necessary to compare 
the trade returns of Canada for the last 
seven years with those of the preceding 
seven, always bearing in mind that the 
desire of the Canadians for reciprocity 
was wholly mercenary. 

In 1897 Canada made a new departure in 
her trade and fiscal policy. The protec- 
tive features of her tariff were largely 
eliminated and the whole tariff revised 
and readjusted, while an entirely new fea- 
ture by which the products of Great Brit- 
ain were given a preference in the mar- 
kets of the Dominion was introduced. 
The preference commenced at twelve and 
one-half per centum and has been raised 
to thirty-three and one-third per annum. 

The result of these changes has been 
magical: Canada has in the words of 
John Bertram chairman of the Canadian 
Transportation Commission ‘doubled 
business in the last six or seven years.” 
During that time Canada has experienced 
a trade boom that is without a parallel in 
the world of today, and which for the year 
1903 has placed her at the head of the long 
procession of nations in the increase of 
trade over 1902 with Japan second and 
the United States third. 

The following statistics from the Can- 
adian blue book will fully justify the 
above observations: — 

Total foreign trade of Canada: 


ee SEE, ePeL ree $204,414,098 
peu Ty Pee ee 239,025,360 
SOOBs, 84 Oia seees 467,064,685 


Average increase, 1889 to 1896, $4,987,- 
322 per year. 
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Average increase, 1896 to 1903, $32,562,- 
760 per year. 
Products of Canada exported: 


BN OSs now airbags eselars $80,272,456 
ODE an crins tee le cthamtecnes 109,707,803 
LU MSS OSA a aS 214,401,674 


Average increase 1889 to 1896, $4,205,- 
049 per year. 

Average increase, 1896 to 1903, $14,956,- 
267 per year. 

In order fully to appreciate the enor- 
mous growth of Canadian foreign export 
trade it is only necessary to compare the 
increases of the two seven-year periods 
above referred to as follows: 


Increase, Increase. 

1889 to 1896. 1896 to 1903. 
Fisheries ....... $3,865,562 $722,419 
PORNO «ae hie wae ee 3,640,480 22,945,211 
PGPORG oss cess 4,132,679 9,210,419 
Animal prdts.... 12,612,935 33,309,901 
Agtt. prdte...... 669,250 30,540,960 
Manufactures ... 4,930,435 11,259,583 


Of our total exports, the produce of 
Canada, $125,199,980 went to great Brit- 
ain and $67,766,367 to the United States. 

Domestic trade too has kept pace with 
foreign, as the facts indicate. The im- 
portation of raw materials for manufac- 
turing purposes has more than doubled, 
the note circulation of our chartered 
banks has doubled, while the deposits, 
discounts and assets have tripled. Build- 
ing operations have shown a very large 
increase, while immigration is doubling 
from year to year, and pouring into our 
great West, that land of wonderful possi- 
bilities, which in a few years will be rais- 
ing sufficient wheat to supply all the de- 
mands of the mother country for bread. 

The exodus of our young men and 
women to the United States has very 
much diminished and is now more than 
offset by the American immigration into 
the Northwest. 

In addition to the commercial phase 
of the question, as stated above, other 
considerations of a less mercenary char- 
acter have contributed to the growing 
feeling of Canadians against reciprocity 
with the United States. 

Following the preference in favor of 


Great Britain in 1897 came the celebra- 
tion of Her late Majesty’s Diamond Jubi- 
lee, at which all parts of the Empire were 
represented, and at which Canada was ac- 
corded the leading position, and her rep- 
resentative, the present premier of the 
Dominion, most highly honored. 

The South African war in 1899 gave 
Canada another chance to show her loy- 
alty and attachment to the mother coun- 
try, of which she speedily took advan- 
tage by sending regiment after regiment 
to assist in putting down the Boers. 

These marked evidences of Canada’s 
strong attachment to the old motherland 
could not but touch a responsive chord, 
and as a result greater interest is being 
taken by English statesmen and capital- 
ists in our country, and its vast resources, 
than ever before. 

The effect of all this has been to turn 
the minds of Canadians towards seeking 
closer commercial and political relations 
with Great Britain and the Empire, rather 
than with the United States. 

Considering that the desire of Canadi- 
ans for reciprocity was the expansion of 
their trade, with consequent prosperity, it 
is not hard to spell out from the above 
trade comparisons why their feeling in 
favor of the renewal of the treaty has so 
cooled within a few years. 

Feeling the great want of a market for 
our products, we went to the United 
States hat in hand and asked a renewal 
of the treaty on what we considered fair 
terms; terms were imposed that we could 
not accept: we have been able by our own 
efforts to bring about what we so much 
desired, a great expansion of our trade 
and an abundant prosperity. 

Any further advances toward the nego- 
tiation of a treaty must come from the 
United States and the terms must be ac- 
ceptable to Canada. 





SIR WILFRID LAURIER AND THE 
GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC. 





To the Editor: In a recent article pub- 
lished in the National Magazine, on An- 
nexation in Canada, by Joseph Howe 
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Dickson, there are one or two statements 
which in my opinion, are not correct. 

I beg you to allow me a small space in 
the National, to express my views regard- 
ing two or three points in which Mr. 
Dickson and myself may differ. 

He states, “In all grants of public 
monies for the purposes named, it is made 
a condition. etc., that all roads must be 
built to and all services be to and 
through Canadian ports.” 

This assertion will hardly bear the light 
of day. The last and most important rail- 
way undertaking referred to in this arti- 
cle—the Grand Trunk Pacific—which 
scheme has been more heavily subsidized 
than any other undertaking of its kind, 
between subsidies and the Canadian Gov- 
ernment guaranteeing interest on the 
company’s bond, should be immensely 
profitable for the promoters and contract- 
ors. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific agrees to 
carry and ship grain, etc., through Cana- 
dian ports, unless specially routed to go 
via Portland. The natural inference is 
that the greater portion of grain, etc., will 
be carried by the short haul to Portland, 
where a large amount of money has been 
expended by the Grand Trunk, to make 
the shipping facilities at Portland as com- 
plete and convenient as possible. This 
being so it would be only natural in its 
own interests that the Grand Trunk 
should see to it, by direct or indirect 
means that the grain, etc., would be spe- 
cially routed to be carried to this port. 


An authority states that the railway 
commissioners, recently appointed, have 
no power to deal with this question of 
routing. If this is so, the shipping point 
of grain, etc., rests entirely in the hands 
of the Grand Trunk. 

Mr. Dickson states the present premier, 
“Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who occupies the 
highest position to which a Canadian can 
aspire,” etc., “enjoys to a higher degree 
the confidence of the whole Canadian peo- 
ple than any other man who has occupied 
that high and responsible position.” 

I dissent from this view entirely. Sir 
John A. Macdonald held the position of 
premier of this Dominion for eighteen 
years; Sir Wilfrid Liurier has held it for 
seven years. Sir John A. Macdonald’s ma- 
jority in the house, which generally av- 
eraged forty to fifty, was taken from the 
different sections of the Dominion. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s present majority, be- 
tween forty and fifty, is almost entirely 
from the Province of Quebec. 

Comparing the above facts it would ap- 
pear that Sir John A. Macdonald held the 
confidence, judging from his majority, of 
the whole Dominion,whereas Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier may be much appreciated by the 
people of Canada, nevertheless the fact 
remains that his majority comes entirely 
from his native province. Being so it 
hardly can be said that he is held in 
greater esteem than the former premier 
Sir John A. Macdonald. 

J. W. Y. 8. 

Moncton, New Brunswick. 


The Beloved Teacher 


By LILIAN TRUE BRYANT 


“Do you remember me, Doctor? Knew 
me in spite of the hair on my face and 
the bald spot on top of my head? I ought 
not to have doubted, but I wasn’t sure, 
wasn’t sure. The years have brought 
many changes, and yet, now I’m with you 
again, they slip away like a dream. The 
old schoolroom stands there, you at the 


desk, and the Virgil class working their 
brains in the front seats, trying to keep 
pace with you. Remember it? There 
was one afternoon in particular, when 
woods and fields and hills all seemed 
golden brown and the trees were full of 
apples, and the air was like wine. The 
school room door opened, and a boy came 
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in, a queer stick of a boy, in homespun 
clothes, and trousers too short, and red 
yarn socks that his mother had knit, 
showing above the boots. Thre girls tit- 
tered, and the boys stared, and _ the 
youngster at the door slunk back, 
ashamed. You turned. I can see now 
just how your eyes shone. 

““Glad to see you, son,’ you said, tak- 
ing me all in at a glance. ‘You’ve come 
to the right place.’ And you sat me 
down in a corner where I could watch 
and not be noticed, and gave me a book 
on animals, full of pictures, to look at. 
Do you suppose I’ll ever forget that Fall 
and Winter? How I walked six miles a 
day, hauled stones, did chores, sawed 
wood between hours and got my start 
from you. You were the one that put me 
into the business where I worked up and 
got my money. Oh, yes, I’ve enough of 
that, Doctor. Plenty of things, these 
last years, that money can buy, but I’ve 
not the thing that I wanted most. I 
thought I was to have a son, a man 
child, full of blood and brains. I thought 
my, struggle for success was to go down 
the line through him. We named him 
after you Nathaniel; but his mother 
doesn’t call him that. It’s ‘Neelie isn’t 
well today. Neelie shan’t work as you 
have done. Neelie shall have a happier 
life than we’ve had;’ and two more years 
of that sort of thing and he will break her 
heart. He’s not vicious. There are 
brains; but he’s lazy, Doctor. Lazy. 
Won't go to college; doesn’t feel like it. 
God, but what wouldn’t I have given for 
his chance! If I could have had three 
years of schooling instead of one. So I’ve 
brought him to you. You’ve taught 
father and then son before. Will you 
take him?” 

The Doctor rose from his chair, rugged 
and strong, in spite of his sixty-odd 
years, and went into the next room where 
the boy sat. “Glad to see you, son” he 
said, holding out his left hand, two fingers 
of the right being closed, the result of a 
laboratory explosion that had nearly cost 
him his life. “Mother will take you in 
hand,” and he led him through the 
roomy, old-fashioned house to the wife, 
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NATHANIEL L. TrugE, A. M., M. D. 
BoRN 1812, DIED 1888. 


whose brains and devotion, refinement 
and beauty made possible the exercise of 
his power in the world. 

He sat long in the library after his old 
pupil had gone. The room was charac- 
teristic of the man. There were rows 
upon rows of text-books, reference books, 
geological works, agricultural reports, 
histories, travels, biographies, and not a 
novel in sight. It was _ characteristic, 
too, that nearly every book bore the in- 
scription, “Please accept with the pub- 
lisher’s (or the author’s) regards.” 

Close at hand lay one of the _ three 
copies of John Eliot’s Indian Bible, after- 
ward stolen by a quondam friend, for the 
Doctor was the best Indian scholar in the 
country. 

Opening from that room was another, 
lined with glass cases, where, carefully 
labeled in his stubby, cramped hand, the 
result of the maimed fingers, rested hun- 
dreds of valuable minerals. 

The Doctor leaned back in his chair 
and thought. How the past suddenly 
vivified. He saw. a boy hidden under the 
eaves of a farmhouse, studying a Latin 
grammar by the light of tallow ends, 
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saved for him by his stepmother. He saw 
his father chiding him for ‘“puttering 
away his time” under the trees in the hay 
fields, during the dinner hour, with the 
same Latin grammar. He saw the boy 
starting for college with one dollar in 
his pocket, and the fight for an education 
before him. He saw him studying side 
by side with Hawthorne and Longfellow, 
and living on cornmeal and water, all 
one dreary, endless winter. He remem- 
bered his degrees, his medical course, 
the honors conferred upon him, and those 
he had earned, his practice of medicine, 
till, with fatherhood and new responsi- 
bilities, came the lightning flash that his 
work was to train human souls, not heal 
their bodies. And the world recogniz- 
ing his worth opened its storehouses for 
him. Doctor, teacher, editor, lecturer, 
geologist, scientist, the breadth of his 
interests in no way lessened his mastery 
of them. 

“He was the pioneer of education in 
New England” said a state superinten- 
dent of schools but a month or so ago. 
“Years ahead of his time, and one of the 
noblest men Gou ever made. If only he 
could come back.” 

So many of his pupils, prominent all 
over the country, said that, when the 
news of the cruel stroke that left the 
rugged body helpless reached them, they 
fiocked to the little town under the 
shadow of the mountains, each state in 
the Union represented, fearing, tremb- 
ling, lest the, familiar face be changed 
and their recognition too late. But the 
indomitable love of purity and _ brave 
gentleness still shone in the steadfast 
grey. eyes. They brought him their gift, 
with its heavy bronze and golden lining 
and marble base, where rested his favor- 
ite Latin verse and it was then that the 
title of “The Doctor” changed to that of 
“The Beloved Teacher.” 

But all things were hidden this Autumn 
day. No traces of future ill lay on the 
calm brow and sturdy strength of the 
man. 

The boy slept late the following morn- 
ing. It was Saturday, and the Doctor, 
peeping in at the young face on the pil- 


low, closed the door softly and left him 


undisturbed. Discipline would come 
later. So the house was free from stu- 
dents when he finally appeared. The 


Doctor greeted him and pushed aside his 
writing. 

“Your poorest suit?” he asked. 

The boy nodded. 

“It 1s customary for my pupils to say 
‘Yes, sir,’ rebuked the Doctor, pleasantly. 
He opened the huge closet at the end of 
the hall and brought back a pair of neat- 
ly folded, scrupulously clean overalls. 
“Put them on” he said. 

Up went the boy’s head, defiantly; then 
drooped. What was there in those com- 
pelling blue grey eyes above him? He 
shivered suddenly, then crawled into the 
despised garment without a word. 

“That’s right,” said the Doctor. 
low me.” 

He led him past the house, out into 
the open fields stretching south toward 
the orchards. He gave him a hoe and 
stopped at the long line of potato. plants 
tnat serried the eastern field. Pointing 
at a line he began to dig. 

“As I was saying,” he continued, 
cheerfully, apropos of nothing, “your 
father was just your age when he came 
to me. You’ve good blood in you, son, a 
clean inheritance.” He hoed briskly, the 
boy following, too astonished to rebel. 
A little later the Doctor looked at his 
watch. 

“Finish the line, please,” he said, and 
went back to the house. The boy sat down 
on the ground, and swore, fluently, em- 
phatically. An hour passed, and from the 
window of the library, the Doctor’s keen 
eyes watched him, and smiled. The sun 
rose higher and higher. Up from the 
woods came a group of students, talking, 
laughing, dragging a young pine tree be- 
hind them. They nodded at the boy sig- 
nificantly. One of them stopped. 

“You’d better hurry up,” he warned. 
“We're going out to the mica mine this 
afternoon.” 

“Go to the devil,” said the boy, sullenly. 
But the other persisted. ‘“It’s—it’s health- 
ier. I tried your scheme, and it doesn’t 
work. The Doctor’s a lamb up to a cer- 


“Fol- 
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ain point. 
tornado.” 

The boy took up his hoe, and a rugged 
figure came toward him from the house. 

“Count the potatoes, please.” 

The boy obeyed. 

“Not very many,” said the Doctor, “but 
you’re new at it. You will write the 
amount, thirty-five, with the amount of 
the time you have spent, upon the big 
board at the end of the hall. The boys 
keep tally of their physical exercise 
there.” 

A swift surge of humiliation turned the 
boy’s face crimson. He remembered the 
board and the laughing, triumphant 
group before it, the night before. Thirty- 
five potatoes, and an hour of work against 
his name. What a fool he had been. He 
straightened, and looked longingly back 
at the field, then followed the Doctor into 
the house crushed, but not conquered. 

The big schoolroom of the academy 
was filled with faces the following week, 
the house students mixed wisely with the 
day. From Canada to Cuba came the Doc- 
tor’s pupils, and the dark features of a 
group of Spaniards contrasted strangely 
with the blue-eyed Northerners. The Vir- 
gil class sat in the front seats. His book 
behind: him, his eyes keen with pleasure 
at the lines he loved so well the Doctor 
stopped to glance through the window at 
the mountains stretching in broken line 
toward the north. It was an auspicious 
moment. The boy deftly slipped a wad 
of paper into his inkwell, turned it brisk- 
ly, covered it with fresh paper, and threw 
it with unerring aim at a certain black 
eoat in a front seat, where it struck, 
slipped, and_ spattered. The Doctor 
turned. An awed silence hung over the 
room. The boy put down his book, and 
looked up, serene with conscious strength 
born of past experiences. Then the guilty 
blood rushed to his face. The next mo- 
ment something stung his ear. A heavy 
figure was behind him. He was being 
walked briskly up one aisle and down an- 
other, up another and down, across the 


After that, you’ll meet a 


long room and around it. He faltered 
in his step. 
“March!” said the Doctor, and they 
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went on. Would they never stop? The 
clock ticked drearily. The Virgil class 
sat with lowered eyes, listening to the 
steady tramp of feet. Around and back, 
around and back they went, the burning 
grip upon his ear never relaxing. The 
boy’s breath began to come quickly; his 
head whirled. The Doctor stopped in front 
of his desk, and the boy’s hands clenched, 
waiting for the flogging that must in- 
evitably follow. The Doctor selected a 
book with care. 

“Look at me!” he said and the boy 
lifted his face, sullen, bewildered, defiant, 
waiting for a blow. Then he went white 
his mouth quivering. No suspicion of 
anger lay in those deep eyes under the 
shaggy brows—merely the gravest com- 
passion. 

“Go out under the big pine and study ” 
said the Doctor, “and don’t let me be 
ashamed of you again, son. Chapman, 
you may give me the list of prepositions 
governing the accusation!” The incident 
was closed. But out under the big pine 
tree in the sweet warm sunshine of an 
Indian summer a boy put his head down 
on his knees and cried. 

So the months went by, and a father 
read and re-read and treasured his son’s 
letters. 

“I need some decent clothes” wrote 
the boy. “Some stout shoes, and thick 
gloves. We’re sawing wood for old Dea- 
con Littleton. He’s broken his arm. 
We're going to the mica mine, Saturday, 
if we’ve had a good rank through the 
week, and I can’t walk in kid slippers. 
Snow’s come and we’re going deer hunt- 
ing, not to kill, but for the fun of it, and 
to eat pork roasted in the woods over an 
open fire. I’m learning Spanish from the 
fellows here—how to ‘walk Spanish,’ too. ° 
We're going fishing through the ice down 
by the dam. I beat them all skating, the 
other day. Snow’s most gone, and we’re 
going to plant trees all over town this 
Spring, and get up an entertainment for 
the library, and study botany out in the 
fields, and drill for the cadet exhibition, 
and have an evening off for May baskets 
and have picnics Saturday afternoons, if 
we’ve earned them; and go to prayer 
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meeting Sunday nights with the Doctor, 
so’s to help the village church along, and 
sing when we get there, and look at the 
girls, and go home with them afterward.” 

So ran the chronicle of the happy, in- 
nocent, directed life of the Doctor’s stu- 
dents, out of school hours. 

“A perfect farmer,’ wailed his mother, 
at the end of these letters. ‘Wearing 
rough clothes, and sawing wood, and 
tramping through the country.” 

“The beginning of a man,” said her 
husband. 

“You needn’t hunt up a college for me,” 
wrote the boy, at the end of the years. 
“The one that made the Doctor is plenty 
good enough for me.” 

And the father bent his head over the 
letter. “God bless that man” he said. 

So the days flew by until one morning 
master and pupil stood on the platform of 
the little station, shoulder against shoul- 
der. The boy, tanned and strong, choked, 


The 


as the train swung through the narrow 
pass, out into the sunny valley, where 
the Androscoggin swept peacefully through 
the intervales. 

“Tell me your creed” said the Doctor. 

“Live a clean life. reverence your im- 
mortal soul and don’t be afraid of work,” 
repeated the Boy, with a sob in his voice. 
Then the train whirled on leaving a 
cloud of dust; and one more young life 
had gone out from the Doctor’s care. 
Time alone would tell how lasting an 
impression had been made. 

The shadows lay softly on the velvet in- 
tervales and the river rippled gently past 
the willow-fringed banks, and the strength 
of the hills met the strength of the human 
soul as the Beloved Teacher slipped his 
hand into his pocket, where lay his con- 
stant companion, his Greek testament, 
and turned his rugged, care-worn, noble 
face toward the mountains whence came 
his help and his inspiration. 


Life Call 


By MAUDE MORRISON HUEY 


Wave trees, quiver and strain, 
Till the hard bark bulges anJl breaks! 
Reach high your bare brown fingers to sky! 
Cry your longing for buds, for fruit! 


Now! 


Now! while moist winds hold you, enfold you, 


Lapping your bare brown limbs, 
Oh, why are you mute? 


Hard seeds, buried in mold, 


Do you stir? 


Are you bursting? 


Oh, hear! 


Throats, throats, filling the air with mad notes!— 
Mate-seeking wings in wild flight! 


Cry now! 


Let the earth, shaken, awaken! — 


Let your green shoots of desire 
Struggle to light! 


Heart! 


Bright! Bright! 


Heart! quicken and throb! 
Fill each vein to bursting! 


Oh, feel! 


Flooding the earth comes the light! 


Claim your life’s fullness, its fruit! 
Cry out your need till the heavens hearken and darken! 
Why lie you so still, unstirred?— 
Oh, poor tuneless lute! 
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On the sunny side of the Teutonia’s 
deck, Mr. Narcum huddled down in his 
chair and discoursed with a pessimism 
begotten of the mal de mer which, for 
five mortal days and five eons of dark- 
ness, had sought to slay him. Very 
greedily his spleen snatched at Blythe’s 
passing comment upon international mar- 
riages, and bit into it and tossed it aloft 
and tore it and shook it savagely, until 
the corpse of the general proposition lay 
at his feet and Narcum cast around for 
a chance to particularize. 

In the youthful couple a dozen yards 
down the deck he was gratified to find it; 
and proceeded thereupon at a further dis- 
section of the subject, to a point where 
harried Nature closed his peroration with 
an exhausted grunt. 

“All of which,” Blythe chuckled, “while 
edifying, is not in the slightest degree 
illustrative of your point; and demon- 
strates merely a lack of interest in the 
passenger list and the pathetic fact that 
an unruly digestive tract has kept you 
in seclusion since leaving Southampton.” 

“Not at all,” Narcum advanced. “I’ve 
heard ’em calling her Lady—Lady——” 

“Lady Angela? Quite true, but—” 

“That’s it—Lady Angela. Bah! Don’t 
reel off the details, Blythe; I know ’em. 
Daughter of Hobbs or Brown or Jenks, 
that made his money in candle-fats or 
patent corn-cure—stale old tale of the 
fool mother and the title-blasted vision. 
He—the kid husband—is the seventeenth 


son of the Earl of something or other— 
hasn’t a red cent. Blue blood by the 
quart, not enough green money to fill a 
thimble. They—” 

“My dear Narcum,” Blythe interposed, 
“your interesting chromatic summary 
may apply in some instances but it’s a 
long way off the truth here. Lady An- 
gela happens to possess all the blue 


, blood—” 


“And her husband the cash. Usual or- 
der reversed—and what’s the difference?” 

“Simply that neither of them is re- 
markably wealthy or remarkably poor. 
It’s what is popularly termed a love- 
match.” 

“Pish!” 

“Fact. We met the girl in London, 
just before they were married, and she’s 
a good sort—a bit insignificant, but the 
right kind for a chap like Maitland— 
steady, and all that sort of thing. As 
for Maitland, you knew his father, didn’t 
you? Cotton broker—died a couple of 
years back?” 

“Never heard of him.” 

“The youngster,” said Blythe, “thinks 
he’s a sport—tried to wipe out Monaco 
en masse, I believe. But he’ll settle 
down to business right enough, all in 
good time.” 

“Then why the devil did he want to 
marry an English girl?” Narcum demand- 
ed acidly. “Burr! Watch ’em bill and 
coo!” 

Now, as a matter of fact, pretty little 
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Lady Angela and her pink-ch'eeked spouse 
were engrossed in matters vastly re- 
moved from: cooing; indeed, at the mo- 
ment of Mr. Narcum’s observation, the 
former young person was engaged in 
propounding the intensely practical ques- 
tion of: “ 

“How much?” 

Mr. Maitland regarded the horizon and 
maintained discreet silence. 

“Come, Bobby, I wish to know. Tell 
me.” 

“See here, Angela—what makes you 
think that I’ve been playing at all?” 

“Because you’re in that wretched smok- 
ing-room every evening, and I know they 
play poker there. And I know you, 
Bobby.” 

“Sounds flattering. 
a chap to stagnate?” 

“I don’t expect my particular chap 
to gamble every night of the trip across, 
especially when he’s losing money that 
he can’t afford,” said Lady Angela. 

“I say, how do you know I’m losing 
money?” inquired young Mr. Maitland, 
with a touch of post-honeymoon irrita- 
tion. 

“Instinct and your expression, dear 


You don’t expect 


boy. Come, confess. How much has it 
cost you?” 

“I—oh, I’m not quite square with the 
game—yet.” 


“Bobby, don’t try to be ‘evasive. Tell 
me the truth.” 

“Don’t bother your little head about 
th 

“I will bother. Dollars and cents, as 
you say—how much have you lost?” 

“Now, Angela!” Maitland protested. 
Then he fell silent and gazed fixedly over 
the waste of water, and shifted uncom- 
fortably as he felt the steady blue eyes 
of his bride, and finally flush'ed a little 
and half turned toward her without meet- 
ing her gaze. 

“Tt’s—not a great deal,” he vouchsafed. 

Lady Angela’s eyes repeated her query. 

“Oh—I say, you won’t faint, will you?” 

“Good gracious, Bobby! Is it so bad?” 

“Well, I’ve managed to part with—a 
matter of about seven thousand dollars!” 

“Robert Maitland!” 
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“Angela! Don’t raise 
please.” 

“You startled me into it. Seven—thou- 
sand—dollars!” 

“Well, what of it? It won’t ruin us, 
will it?” Maitland asked, with an attempt 
at the brazen that fell flat before Angela’s 
horrified stare. 

“But fancy losing that sum of money—” 

“Hang it, An-ela, don’t look as if you’d 
seen a ghost. Get rid of that gaping 
expression, do. It’s all right. I’ll get it 
back.” 

“But can you? How?” 

“Tonight,” said Maitland, serenely con- 
fident for a moment. “I’ll clean ’em out 
tonight.” 

“You mean you'll win it back?” 

“Precisely, Angy.” 

“Bobby, please don’t try it. You won’t 
succeed—I know you won’t. There’s 
something about these card games on the 
liners—”’ 

“Well?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. But people—peo- 
pie like you always seem to lose. Oh, 
don’t be angry, dear. I didn’t mean— 
anything.. With whom have you been 
playing?” 

“Oh, two or three of the men.” 

“Mr. Selwyn?” 

“Um—yes, Selwyn’s been in the game.” 

“And that horrible Mr. Langworthy?” 

“What’s wrong with Langworthy?” 

“Was he one of them?” 

“Yes, Langworthy played, of course,” 
Maitland said, impatiently. 

“And when we reach New York you’ll 
actually have to sell several thousand 
doliars’ worth of securities to pay off 
those men?” 

“Not a bit of it. 
with them tonight—” 

“Bobby, please don’t play tonight.” 

Maitland, unburdened of his confes- 


your voice, 


When I’m throtigh 


sion, had quite regained equanimity, not 


to say egotistical poise. 

“But it’s the last night out, puss,” he 
smiled. “I shan’t have another chance.” 

“But can’t you let bad enough alone? 
You won’t try, will you, Bobby?” 

“We'll see.” 

“Promise me, dear, please?” 
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“Pshaw, Angela. Don’t fuss about it. 
You don’t understand.” 

The Lady Angela was very near to 
tears. She stamped upon the deck with 


“T SAW THAT CARD,” 


a ridiculously small boot and bit her lip 
in vexation. 

“Don’t talk to me in that fashion!” 
she cried. “I do understand—perfectly. 
And you never give me credit for it. It 
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was just the same at home. I was the 
baby of the family, and if ever I dared 
advise them—papa or my brothers—they 
laughed at me just as you do.” 


wee 


i as 


Ae bee 
SAID LADY ANGELA 


“And quite right,’ chuckled Maitland. 
“But I was always right! No, I’m not 
conceited! Many and many a time, if 
they had listened to me they would have 
acted differently. But they never would 
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listen, and you won't listen, and—” 

“And the merry sea-breeze blows away 
the words of Lady Angela, and she had 
tar better not have worked herself into 
@ passion over—nothing at all. Den’t 
worry, little girl. I can take care of 
myself.” 

“But Bobby, dear,” said Angela, wist- 
fully, harking back to the keynote, ‘“‘won’t 
you please promise—you’re laughing at 
me again!” 

“I can’t help it.” 

“Then let me tell you this!’ concluded 
Lady Angela, quite emphatically as she 
gath'erea her rug under one arm. “I’m 
not quite certain about Mr. Selwyn but 
Mr. Langworthy’s a professional card 
sharp!” 

“Angela!” 

“And he—or both of them—are fleec- 
ing you—and I know it!” 

“Well how the deuce do you—” Mait- 
land inquired—of the ocean air for Lady 
Angela had departed. 

“Queer notions women get,” ruminated 
young Mr. Maitland. ‘“Langworthy’s not 
much for looks but Selwyn—hum.” 

Selwyn was considerable “for looks.” 
Tall and massive and open of counten- 
ance, clad in his long frock-coat and 
slouch hat, Selwyn typified the popular 
conception of prosperity from the West. 
That the scene of his vocation chanced 
to be the smoking-rooms of the various 
liners was due rather to circumstances 
than inclination. Selwyn’s ethical stand- 
ards, like his talent for legerdemain, had 
been developed in New Mexico: and the 
steamers offered sweeter fruits than the 
saloons—with practical immunity from 
gun-play in case of accidents. 

It happened on this particular after- 
noon that Selwyn paused in a passage- 
way for a slight readjustment of his 
toilet. The operation mainly consisted 
in thrusting up his sleeve an inquisitive 
ace of spades which had partly poked 
forth for a glimpse of the outer world; 
and the bit of pasteboard had not quite 


disappeared when a gentle voice ex- 
claimed: 
“Mr. Selwyn!” 


“Mrs. Maitland?’ Selwyn’s charming 
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smile expanded and his hands dropped 
easily. 

“I saw that!” 

“Beg pardon, ma’am?” 

“I saw that card,” said Lady Angela. 
“I saw you secrete it in your sleeve.” 


“Card?” Selwyn was amiably amazed. 
“Card, ma’am?” 

“I was almost sure that Mr. Lang- 
worthy did—that sort of thing. But— 


you, Mr. Selwyn!” 

The New Mexican’s brain reeled at the 
realization that he was blushing. 

“If you mean ma’am—” 

‘I mean that I know positively now 
why my husband has lost thousands of 
dollars on this voyage. I shall tell him.” 

“He—it—” 

“And further I shall speak to the cap- 
tain.” 

“Don’t do that!” escaped from Selwyn. 

“It will be far from pleasant—but I 
must. Such a thing should be stopped 
at once. But—I don’t know—but some- 
how I hadn’t quite believed it of you.” 

“Mrs. Maitland—er—you know, ma’am, 
if you say anything to the captain, I'll 
be spotted for good.” 

“You deserve it don’t you?” said Lady 
Angela. 

““We—we could square it with Mr. Mait- 
land, you know.” 

“In what way?” 

“Why, Ill give him back his I O Us— 
now right away—if you wouldn’t—if 
you’d just put off seeing the old man.” 

Lady Angela wavered an instant and 
grew firm once more. 

“Mr. Maitland must take care of that 
himself,” she said. “And I—I must do 
as I have told you. And—I’m sorry, Mr. 
Selwyn.” 

Further humility before a woman was 
not within Selwyn. He stood in the pas- 
sageway, upon the spot of his unmask- 
ing, and stared grimly after the Lady 
Angela. Anger at that sweet bit of wo 
manhood he could not feel, for some 
reason; but roaring rage at a Fate 
which had decreed the thing surged 
through his whole being. 

“Well—that’s heli!” said Mr. Selwyn, 
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some seconds later as he made for the 
deck. 

The Lady Angela stepped from -the 
passage with firm tread and turned— 
and paused. And then took up her way 
And final- 


once more—and paused again. 
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the rail she was quite alone and free to 
think. 

It was—oh so distasteful, this idea of 
tale-bearing to the captain. Lady An- 
gela shuddered. In an hour it would be 
all over the steamer—Selwyn’s iniquity 


“FoR A LONG TIME LADY ANGELA CLUNG TO HER PRESERVER IN SILENCE” 


ly turned back altogether and sought 
her stateroom. 

She dallied with this thing and that 
for a minute or two, tried to sit quietly 
and consider and analyze her discovery; 
and ended by returning restlessly to the 
deck. 

Maitland had disappeared. Leaning on 


and his disgrace. And there was such a 
quantity of good in that great, big man. 
Lady Angela felt it intuitively and in 
feeling it was quite correct. Couldn’t 
she conjure up some conscience, compro- 
mise that would warrant remaining si- 
lent? If only Bobby were not mixed up 
in the thing, she might—Why? Lady An- 
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gela asked herself and admitted that 
the notion was rather untenable. But 
if Bobby had listened—long ago—and 
not gambled; then she wouldn’t have 
been thinking of such things—probably 
she would never have noticed that fatal 
ace of spades—and how much more com- 
fortable she would have been! 

But as matters stood a single path lay 
before her: to expose the card-sharp and 
let him suffer the consequences; and she 
must tread the path. Lady Angela turned 
from the rail. At least she would have 
it over with quickly. Then she turned 
back and postponed the miserable affair 
for another minute or two. 

The sea was growing rougher, the 
waves higher and more boisterous, as late 
afternoon brought speeding tufts of 
cloud. Chairs were folding up on the 
promenade as the voyagers sought more 
comfortable quarters. The Lady Angela 
shivered and felt herself alone—morally 
and physically. If she could have con- 
fided in Bobby—that would have made it 
easier. Perhaps she would—perhaps, af- 
ter all, that was as good a plan as any. 
He might— 

The steamer was rolling heavily and 
ever more heavily. Once or twice the 
Lady Angela resolved quite firmly to go 
in at last and have it out. It was grow- 
ing a trifle too fearsome to find oneself 
half hanging over the waves. 

And then a mightier billow than all 
struck the Teutonia and she rose high 
and leaned far over to port, and the Lady 
Angela screamed faintly and clutch'ed at 
the rail and at a stay overhead. And 
still the steamer careened and little Lady 
Angela slipped and felt herself going 
and screamed again—and fluttered down 
intc the heaving Atlantic! 

Now the Lady Angela, despite her di- 
minutive physique, be it remarked was 
a twentieth century product, with all the 
implied advantages of riding and golf 
and aquatic athletics; and when finally 
she came to the surface and shook the 
water from her eyes, it was with quite 
a collected realization of her plight. 

The Teutonia seemed far away and go- 
ing farther. Chances innumerable were 


that her fall had passed unnoticed—that 
the steamer would forge on unaware of 
a passenger lost—for a matter of hours. 
The possibility of her rescue was slim 
in the extreme, and the probability of 
her sinking very excellent for the sea 
was running hard and the effort neces- 
sary to remain above water tremendous. 

Five or six minutes and she must be 
well-nigh exhausted: and the Lady An- 
gela thought of Bobby Maitland and 
sobbed gently as she hoarded her small 
strength and beat the waves. Poor Bob- 
by, left all alone in the world! Thus 
thought the Lady Angela, quite forget- 
ting the imminency of her own danger; 
and again—poor Bobby! 

Self-acknowledged or not, her breath 
seemed to be leaving, her efforts to be 
growing weaker. Toward the sunset, the 
Teutonia appeared little more than a 
black shape. Hope there was none—were 
her loss discovered now it would be quite 
useless to send a boat for—everything 
was growing so dim and the sinking sun 
seemed to flare so redly and the waves 
to tower and yawn and open wider to 
swallow her—and poor Bobby, alone— 

Someone was shaking her. A_ voice 
shouted into her ear: 

“Good Lord! You ain’t give out, have 
you?” 

Vaguely, Lady Angela recognized Sel- 
wyn. Dripping, mighty, his shirt-sleeved 
shoulders had loomed up beside her, his 
big paw was clutching her tightly. 

“Mr.—Selwyn!” murmured the Lady 
Angela. 

“Saw you go, ma’am. Keep up a min- 
ute till I get you fixed.” 

Lady Angela’s eyes closed. 

“Just let me rest a moment. 
breath’s quite gone.” 

“They pitched a couple of cork jackets 
after me,” said Selwyn. “It’s all right. 
Say, you—you put your arms around my 
neck and hang on, will you? I can float 
easier if you’re behind.” 

Lady Angela obeyed. 

“And don’t be scared. There’s a boat 
coming by now, I guess.” 

“I’m not frightened, Mr. Selwyn.” 


My 
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“Ain’t, ‘eh?” said the New Mexican, 
admiringly. : 

“Not now. I 
though.” 

“Guess you were, ma’am.” 

For a long time Lady Angela clung to 
her preserver in silence; and slowly, as 
they buffeted to and fro in the sea, her 
strength returned, and with it a clearer 
recollection of her interview with the man. 

“Mr..Selwyn,” she said, hesitatingly. 

“Well, ma’am?” 

“You—you jumped after me when— 
when you might have—when I was where 
I couldn’t possibly have told, you 
know——” 

“Ma’am!” Selwyn’s face twisted toward 
her and she saw the cruel hurt in his eyes. 
“D’ye think because—did you think I was 
so dumb rotten as all that?” 

“I—I beg your pardon,” said the Lady 
Anegla, humbly. 

For a space there was silence again. 
Minute by minute the boat drew nearer 
to them. The Teutonia, her engines re- 
versed, stood off a little distance. 


was nhearly' fagged, 


“What—I saw—in the passage, you 
know——” Lady Angela began once more. 

“i kiow.” 

“And the things I threatened. I—I 


want to retract all that. 
silent.” 

“That’s—purty white, ma’am.” 

“But ” said an agonized little voice, ‘‘it’s 
wicked nuevertheless—it is so contempti- 
ble that sort of thing, you know.” 

“It ain’t just on the level, I guess.” 

“I—I do wish for your own sake, you 
wouldn’t do such things, Mr. Selwyn.” 

“Why—ma’am!”’ said Selwyn. “Why— 
if you say—why, here’s that blamed old 
boat at last!” 

By the steps of the rocking Teutonia 
awaited Maitland, for the spectacle of his 
bride being assisted upward by the 
bedraggled Westerner. 

“Angela! Angela!” he cried half hyster- 
ically, seizing her. “And I never knew! 
I was in that cursed smoking-room 
when——"  ° 

“Never mind, Bobby, dear,” said the 
Lady Angela, rather weakly. 


I shall keep 
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“Angela, listen! 
never——” 

“Hush, Bobby. I understand. 
haven’t thanked Mr. Selwyn.” 

Maitland turned quickly to the gam- 
bler. 

“IT say—Selwyn,” he stammered. “I—I 
don’t know what to say. I don’t know 
how to——’” 

“Don’t say anything.”” Selwyn was gruff 
and looked rather contemptuously at the 
other’s outstretched, trembling hand. “I 
guess—maybe—I’m the one to do the 
thanking.” 

And he pushed away through the chat- 
tering, cheering, excited crowd; and 
glanced back once or twice toward Mait- 
land, leading below the unsteady footsteps 
of little Lady Angela. 

In a not too expensive stateroom, Sel- 
wyn, wholly preoccupied, stood and gazed 
silently out of the open port, while little 
rivulets of water, all disregarded, trickled 
from his person and across the floor. 

On the edge of a berth Langworthy, 
florid and fat and rather too shrewd of 
appearance, tarried and spoke his ad- 
miration. 

“You always were the brains o’ the push 
and the man for the big risks, Nick,” he 
chuckled. “Say, coming right on top of 
her gettin’ wise that was a grandstand 
play to the Queen’s taste!” 

Selwyn was silent. 

“And she ain’t going to let on—after all! 
She said it of her own accord eh?” 

“Yep.” 

“Beats the devil for luck. It’s the hand 
o’ Providence Nick. Only for you, some- 
body else’d have picked her up, and she’d 
have smashed us. Say we won’t do a 
thing to him? Huh? Last night out— 
get him on the run—Statue o’ Liberty to- 
morrow morning—and Easy Street!” 

Still Selwyn stared unhearing from the 
little round window. He had never 
paused to give much consideration to the 
moral aspect of his career; he had grown 
up to it too naturally for that. But it 
wasn’t much of a graft after all. It was 
a pretty low-down kind of life, when you 
came to look right at it. 

For a moment, Selwyn was back there 


So help me God, I’ll 


You 
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in the ocean. A wisp of soft yellow hair 
brushed his cheek from behind. Two 
soft young arms were about his neck; his 
broad back supported a tender little form. 
And a voice—such a troubled voice, a 
voice that bespoke real, actual worry 
about him—was murmuring in his ear. 

“I do wish for your own sake, you 
wouldn’t do such things, Mr. Selwyn.” 

Selwyn grunted suddenly. Some soak- 
ing slips of paper came from his pocket. 
He tore them across and across and 
dropped the limp fragments. 

“What’s them? What ye doing?” Mr. 
Langworthy inquired, anxiously. 

“That jackass Maitland’s notes,” 

Further he picked his coat from the 
bunk and tore from the sleeve with a 
vicious rip, a- certain little pocket and 
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LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS 


By JULIA SHERMAN UPTON 


Courtship; Love, so called; elaborate 
wedding gowns and wedding parapher- 
nalia, with brilliant wedding festivities 
galore, fill the public eye for a brief hour 
and sate the pride and love of display 
of parties concerned, for the same brief 
space, and then what? 

As the motive has been in the mating 
so may we look for results. We often 
hear the comment, “Well, you know he 
has a wife now to support.” 

This is altogether misleading, but doubt- 
less often influences a feminine mind in 
this matter of entering upon the founding 
of a home—that she is to be supported. 
Other well defined motives influence, but 
whatever the motive that rules, sooner 
or later the reaction sets in, and the dead 
level of practical service must be reached. 

The present thought is simply to say a 
helpful word that may prepare for the re- 
action, and prevent the blighting discour- 
agements and depressions that so often 
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two or three playing-cards. Still further, 
from the region of his shoe-top he drew 
other cards. He bunched them all, and 
tore them too into bits. 

“Say, for God’s sake!” expostulated Mr. 
Langworthy. 

“I’m going out of this damned busi- 
ness!” Selwyn retorted, fiercely. 

“W-h-a-t!!" 

“Yes, sir-ee!” added the westerner. 
calming and beginning work upon the 
removal of the rag that had once been 
his collar. ‘“‘No more for mine!” | 

All of which merely goes to show that 
in one happy instance, at least, the words 
of Lady Angela fell upon good ground, 
and brought forth a hundredfold; for 
shall there not be more joy over the one 
sinner that repenteth—and so on? 


OME 


unsettle the foundations. The fact is, 
from first to last, this making of the 
home, this matter of such weight and con- 
cern to everybody, everywhere, is purely a 
business matter, and as sound business 
principles are taken up and adhered to in 
the management, so is the success of the 
undertaking. Yes, of course you say, 
“How unsentimental and prosaic that 
sounds!” “I don’t wish to begin my 
home in any such way.” But hold, for a 
moment, and see if there are not really 
points in common, and very essential 
ones, too. 

Persons decide to establish a trade in 
dry goods; a partnership is arranged, cap- 
ital invested, labor begun, and the monot- 
onous round continued days, months, and 
years. Do you hear the partners any- 
where bemoaning that this that and the 
other must be done over and over again 
in the way of the business? Does one 
partner mention ever that he is support- 
ing the other partner? We judge not, 
where a success is made of the chosen 
calling. Every detail is studied that will 
perfect the business, a sentiment is en- 
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tertained for it that is absorbing, and 
courage, honor, courtesy, promptness and 
faithful application are practiced, and 
success is assured. 

The building of a home calls for good 
business mind and business purpose. The 
partnership must be in good faith; there 
must be an absorbing sentiment that will 
continually feel its interests, a courage 
that will not quail before the effort that 
must be made to sustain it, a.cheerfulness 
that does not falter before the monoto- 
nous round of duties that must be kept 
up year after year to establish it; a har- 
mony that seeks the united interest and a 
courtesy that ever obeys the Golden Rule. 
We believe there is too much complaint 
entered against the exacting duties of 
home building. It is no unusual condi- 
tion we find ourselves in—filled with an 
awe-struck covetousness as we look upon 
the evidences of wealth in the great mer- 
cantile centers, but little do we take into 
account the drudgery, the monotony, the 
persistency, that have little by little been 
instrumental! in perfecting the noble for- 
tune. What is a home and family life 
worth? Who will set a price for which 
its shelter, its sympathy, its protection 
may be bartered? The very center and 
life of every human interest, the instru- 
mentality to which we must look for the 
redemption of humanity, and the stability 
of every reform that tends to the uplift- 
ing and blessing of our race. ‘Kingdoms, 
moreover, are made up of single families.” 

And is a call to undertake such a work 
something to be slurred and snuffed at 
and disdained? If to establish and secure 
a comfortable home, and family ties, is 
not, in your judgment, worth while, leave 
the whole matter out of your plans. Let 
no such sacred and glorious work be un- 
dertaken with polluted hands, and because 
of unworthy motives. No success can 
come along such lines. Believe in the 
value of the home, prepare earnestly for 
the work to be done, then do valiantly and 
faithfully as every day’s needs demand 
and a home will be built that will be a 
blessing to every soul coming under its 
benign influence, and which will be a 
power for good such as comes from no 
other source, 
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AND ONE HAD LOVE 
By HILTON R. GREER 


One man had riches for his gift and knew 
The emptiness thereof; 
Another, where Fame’s topmost summits 
lift 
All pigmy peaks above, 
Felt the keen pangs of lofty loneliness; 
And one had love! 


Down in the lowly valley-paths of life 
His years were spent : 
Where, far removed from moiling din and 
strife, 
Brook-song and bird-song blent 
Babbled of quiet things, of restful peace, 
And deep content. 


Yet there was something in his cup of 
days 
Ineffably more sweet 
Than e’er he knew who, in the giddy maze 
Of fortune set his feet 
Or quaffed Fame’s goblet, wreathed with 
rue and bays, 
And found it incomplete! 


THE NEW ORLEANS GIRL 
By COLUMBINE 


“Tall, straight, lithe, her great black 
eyes made tender by their sweeping 
lashes, the faintest tint of color in her 
Southern cheek, her form all grace, her 
carriage a wonder of simple dignity.” 

This has long been the ideal New Or- 
leans girl, drawn—confess it, you—from 
Cable and Grace King, who, with artistic 
divination, seized upon and presented the 
most picturesque types within their reach. 
And indeed the Creole has formed a great 
part in her development. So has the 
Spanish domination; so the old slave 
days; so “the war,” with its far-reaching 
results; so the climate; so the very flow- 
ers and fruits of the city. Girls without 
one drop of Spanish or French blood in 
their veins, yet feel insensibly the French 
and Spanish influence. From the Span- 
iards (so a great many young men will 
assure you), the New Orleans girl derives 
her inherent cruelty, traceable to no other 
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nation. Certainly, about her coquetry 
there is something that smacks of the 
Inquisition, and ow and then in the 
street one comes upon a pair of languid 
eyes, a face, a figure, that set one invol- 
untarily to humming “Carmen.” Far 
more distinct is the French influence. It 
is found in the color, warmth, brightness, 
love of light, in the temperament of the 
New Orleans girl; in her taste; not style 
such as the New York women have, but 
taste beyond a doubt; and in various 
other things. The old aristocratic slave 
days have left their impression in a cer- 
tain pretty imperiousness, a willingness 
to let other people wait upon her, a del- 
icacy and languor of motion. 


The influence of the war is the best, 
for it is the teaching of pain. It has 
brought all the heroism of the South to 
the surface. It swept aside all pettiness, 
all selfishness, all vanity. It forced deli- 
cate women who had been raised like hot 
house plants to go into their kitchens and 
fields, and toil like the coarsest laborers. 
It made them work till their exquisite 
forms were bent, their white hands sore 
and bleeding, and no word of complaint 
ever crossed their lips. Since peace was 
made it has sent hundreds of society 
queens and household goddesses into 
dusty offices where they receive the harsh- 
est treatment. Nay, it has sent them into 
stores and factories, has driven many to 
the needle, and as for school-teachers! 
But numbers fail! Whatever work she 
has had to do the New Orleans woman 
has done patiently, cheerfully and well. 
She has commanded the utmost respect in 
her adversity even from those who were 
wont to sneer at her in the pride and in- 
solence of her golden day. 


The climate of the South has helped in 
the making of the New Orleans girl. If 
the truth must be told, it has made her a 
little lazy. She works as I have said, 
bravely and well, because she has to; 
never because she loves the wark itself; 
not from the restlessness that afflicts so 
many American women (though this, 


alas, has begun to steal into the southern 
Eden), not for a career or a mission; but 
to support an invalid mother, or little 
sister, or educate “the boys.” And on hot 
Summer days, when the flies buzz on the 
panes, and green things wither, and storm 
broods in the air making it intolerably 
heavy; she pauses, pen in hand, and longs 
for an hour of sleep in her quiet little 
room; and she also longs for a pitcher of 
lemonade with the ice tinkling against 
the sides, but she does not sigh for these 
impossible luxuries long enough to neg- 
lect her work. 

And if she breathes in a little slowness 
and love of ease with the balmy air, she 
also breathes in many good things. From 
it she derives her never-failing sunniness 
of temper, the sound sweetness to the 
feminine gentleness of her nature. 

Poets and lovers of New Orleans will 
tell you that the girl of the southern city 
gets her pale creamy complexion from the 
magnolias that bloom in such profusion; 
her grace and languid ease of motion from 
the thousands of waving palms; the dusk 
of her eyes and hair from the wondrous 
tropical beauty of the southern nights; 
her voice from the whispering of the 
zephyrs and the changeful song of the 
mocking bird. Much of her health is un- 
doubtedly owing to the fruit she eats; 
oranges like globes of greenish or russet 
gold into whose flavor has entered the 
perfume of the most delicious flower in 
the fruit-world; figs, which are flowers, 
purple without, rosy within, the subtlest 
and most delicate of fruits; ““‘watermillion” 
whose cool colors are as refreshing on a 
Summer day as the draught that comes 
from its crimson heart. 

With all these things the New Orleans 
girl has something more. Of late years 
new impulses have come to her. Itis both 
foolish and unjust to pretend that the 
typical Creole girl is still the typical New 
Orleans girl; that she is undergoing no 
change, no development. We think of her 
as preserving the eternal feminine in the 
midst of new womanhood; of lingering 
among her laces and organdies, quite ig- 
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norant as to the number of parts into 
which Gaul as a whole is divided, or that 
a straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points—except when those 
points are represented by herself and her 
Pierre or her Henri; of praying devoutly 
at her own little shrine, and crossing her- 


self in thunderstorms, while about her is 
waging the war of agnosticism and higher 
criticism and theosophy and atheism; of 
marrying joyfully and quickly the man 
of her choice, and devoting the rest of 
her life to rearing as large a brood of 
children as weak humanity can accom- 
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plish within its allotted number of years. 
All this is partly true of the southern 
girl. It is doubtful whether she will ever 
give up her organdies, her religion, her 
lover, or her children. But that her life 
has broadened and brightened no one can 
deny. A very beautiful culture has grown 
up in the South; one singularly free from 
sordidness or ambition or self glorifica- 
tion. The southern woman is not very 
ambitious. She cares little for success 
as success, and she cares little for money 
beyond the amount absolutely needful in 
her daily life; but she has shown her 
genuine love for knowledge, her eager- 
ness to attain it in its best form. The 
old-fashioned French schools in which 
geometry, “Logics,” grammar, etymology, 
chemistry, literature, history and astron- 
omy were distributed with the utmost im- 
partially and cheerful unconcern over a 
space of some three hours left for English 
lessons (with a corner for dictation, one 
for elocution, one for “journal,” and one 
for calisthenics) and in which every 
five minutes some small girl would appear 
and call upon “Marie,” or “Eveline,’”’ to 
leave her lesson and “go practise’; may 
have produced charming women, but they 
could not educate. The convents gave 
and still give beautiful manners, an in- 
nocence and grace not to be acquired any- 
where else but they left much to be de- 
sired and the introduction of higher edu- 
cation for women has marked an era in 
the real development of the southern 
women, and so of the extreme South. 

The New Orleans girl has grasped eag- 
erly the opportunities that have come in 
her way. In design she has done wonders, 
applying the motifs of her native vegeta- 
tion in a way that shows remarkable orig- 
inality and poetic feeling. Music is still 
in a chaotic state, owing to the long and 
vitiating rule of the French Opera. But 
the New Orleans girl is musical to her 
finger tips, and there is no doubt that 
when her abilities areturned in the proper 
direction she will make as much of her 
native suggestions in music as she has 
done of the suggestions in art. 

Meanwhile there is no danger of her 


womanliness that 
She has too keen 


losing the charm and 
have been hers always. 
a sense of humor to rush madly into 
things, and, while she has» given 
“Woman’s Rights’ a warmer welcome 
than one would have thought possible in 
New Orleans, if she ever accomplishes 
anything in that direction, it will be so 
gradually, so delicately and so bewitch- 
ingly that the men will feel themselves 
flattered not degraded by her usurpation 
of their divine privileges. The New Or- 
leans girl is not indifferent to, nor ignor- 
ant of the importance of great issues, but 
her methods are of peace not war; of fem- 
inine charm rather than masculine force. 

Just now in nearly every household of 
New Orleans there is a hum, a stir, an ex- 
citement. Thousands of pretty dresses 
are being made at home and abroad. Hun- 
dreds of notes are flying about, request- 
ing the pleasure of such a dance with 
such a masker. Soon the brilliance and 
beauty of the carnival will be upon us. 
It cannot be denied that Minerva is sadly 
in the shade just at present, and Venus 
very much in the ascendant. The little 
queens, surely the youngest and prettiest 
queens in the world, will enjoy their brief 
triumph. The maids of honor, too, will 
come in for much of the fun and festivity. 
Many quaint and pretty pins—favors—will 
be proudly displayed by their gentle wear- 
ers. Drawing rooms will receive sudden 
acquisitions in embroidered scarfs, im- 
mense fans battle axes or garlands of 
paper flowers. After this is over will 
come Lent with prayer, fasting and re- 
pentance (interrupted by St. Joseph’s 
night alone), and at last Easter will free 
the flowers and the girls from their dull 
imprisonment. Both are at their sweet- 
est in spring time. 

The New Orleans girl clings to what she 
has, but also receives the new. She has 
still her faith, but it is broader, more tol- 
erant, particularly of young and good- 
looking infideis; still her Carnival, but 
she can come back to the work and rou- 
tine of life. Her womanhood is being 
rounded, strengthened, perfected. and the 
man who wins her takes for wife no in- 
fant, but a woman full grown, knowing all 
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things as the pure know them; under- 
standing life, but entering it cheerfully 
for the sake of love and love alone, and 
ready to guard her husband’s honor to 
the point of death. So we may forgive 
her if in her culture the sweetness still 
preponderates. Sometimes it takes so 
much sweetness to render life less than 


intolerably bitter. The darkness can be 
more easily endured. 


TO THE TRILLIUM 


By OSCAR JOHNSON 


Sweet simple flower, thou dost bloom 
When fields and woods are sere and 
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bare, Were sweetly prophesying Spring, 
Shedding thy delicate perfume I, in my rambling walks, have found 
Upon the gentle April air. Thee on the hillsides blossoming. 


While bluebirds yet, in vales around, And now, when April comes to our 
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Brown woods, and breathes soft airs 
around, 
Thou art the first, the sweetest flower, 
To peep up from the cold moist ground. 


Thy tender beauty stays my walk: 
Fair flow’r of April, thou dost show, 

Upon thy short and humble stalk, 
Three petals white as Winter’s snow. 


Thou art so sweet, so like a child, 
And, springing from earth’s lowly sod, 
With gaze so wondrous meek and mild 
Thou humbly lookest up to God. 


And as I tread these woods, and see 
Thy fair face turned to heaven now, 

I wish our lives, sweet flow’r, might be 
As stainless and as pure as thou. 


WOMAN’S WAY IN THE GARDEN 
By JULIE ADAMS POWELL 


In April the Woman Gardener is wild 
to get at the ground—to dig in it, and she 
gets on her knees to see if there be any 
signs of the onions appearing, which were 
set out the latter part of March. 

She longs to plant seeds, but knows it 
is not prudent to do so in the open 
ground, for the earth is still wet and cold, 
and unfit for the delicate seeds. 

In many parts of New England the 
snow has ‘hardly disappeared from the 
ground by the first of April, but in places 
where it has, the woman can have the 
garden cleaned up. My colored boy and I 
go about picking up sticks—and we burn 
the rubbish right in the middle of the 
corn plot and scatter the ashes. 

The latter part of March I have my hot- 
beds started for the seeds which ought 
to be planted about April 1. One hot-bed 
six by three feet, and one cold-frame of 
the same size is about all one little wo- 
man can care for as a starter. In the 
hot-bed I plant my seeds of lettuce, toma- 
toes, peppers and beets, and as soon as 
the seedlings show two or three leaves I 
transplant them to the cold frame, and 
later in May they are put into the ground 
outside. 


Geranium seeds can be started now in 
the hot-bed, transplanted in May to the 
cold frames, and in June, potted. If kept 
pinched back all Summer, they will be 
sturdy plants for Winter blooming. 

Peppergrass or cress is an excellent 
addition to the vegetable garden, and 
don’t forget the mint bed. If it is not 
already planted, any other “woman gar- 
dener” will give you a few roots, and 
they will grow and spread. 

An herb garden is a delight to the 
house-wife, and April is the month to 
start one. Sage, thyme, tarragon, cara- 
way, lavender, mint and Summer savory 
are the principal herbs now in_ use. 
Wormwood and tansy are old-fashioned 
tonics and perhaps it would be well to 
add them. In my herb garden I have the 
leek and chives, because they are hardy, 
and at one end I have a fine bunch of 
horse-radish. This latter must be grown 
from the tops or crown of the roots and 
must be set out in October or February. 


If you have not a fern bed, or a wild- 
flower garden, make one this month. Go 
to the woods and get your specimens. If 
you are not sure of their names, never 
mind, but I am sure you will find many 
old friends which you used to know when 
you were a little girl. Dig up all the 
fern fronds you see. Dig up all the 
plants which look like anything, and if 
you have a shady’ place in your vegetable 
garden, in your flower garden, or close 
to your house, plant them and watch 
them ' grow. There are many excellent 
books on wild flowers. Get one of these, 
and study it, and soon you will know all 
your little wild friends.- 

To me all the wild flowers are beauti- 
ful, from the stateliest to the most lowly 
blossom. The ground we transplant them 
to must be porous, with leaf mould, wood 
ashes, well decayed fertilizer from the 
stable, and will do better with a northern 
or eastern exposure. Some of the wild 
flowers I have in my patch are the vio- 
lets, the hepatica, wild ginger, tall meadow 
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rue, Solomon’s seal, false Solomon’s seal, 
yarrow, dog’s-tooth violet, Jack-in-the- 
pulpit and Dutchman’s breeches. 


Sow plenty of mignonette this Spring 
and start a real old-fashioned border of 
hardy flowers. With us, in southern Con- 
necticut, the daffodils are in bloom. On 
the south side of my house we have a 
bed of these beautiful blossoms, and all 
through this month their golden heads 
nod at us, and besides being a joy to our 
eyes, they become messengers of love and 
friendship to many who have them not, 
but who love their beauty and freshness. 
There are many varieties of the narcissi 
to choose from, and almost anyone for a 
few cents can have a border of these 
beautiful flowers. I found my daffodils 


on a countfy toad in an old-fashioned 
garden, where I purchased for twenty-five 
cents all my basket would hold, and now 
I have a gardenful. 

Then for the old-fashioned flower gar- 
den there are hollyhocks, sweet Williams, 
phlox, robin-run-away, garden heliotrope, 
foxgloves, columbine, garden pinks, Can- 
terbury bells, blue larkspur, bleeding 
heart, infant’s breath, cowslips and 
others, all of which may be started in the 
hot-bed, or the plants may be bought, and 
we can have just such a garden as our 
grandmothers loved. I knew one such 
garden once, and although I may have 
all these flowers in mine, it can never be 
just like the dear old garden of long ago, 
for the sweetest flower of all is lacking—- 
the little grandmother. 


The Mightiest Steamship Yet 


By WINTHROP PACKARD 


Nothing in the latter day developments 
of the world’s stupendous commerce is 
more impressive than the extraordinary 
growth of big ships. Every year sees a 


larger vessel launched, and with the 
launching comes the news of orders placed 
with the ship-builders for still greater 
ships. The newest of these wonders is 
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the Baltic, just launched from the yard 
of Harland & Wolf in Belfast, Ireland. 
The new ship is the largest and in many 
respects the finest yessel afloat, her great 
size making it possible to add improve- 
menis even beyond the other vessels of 
her type in which the ship-builder’s art 
has already attained a high standard of 
excellence. 

The dimensions of the Baltic are as fol- 
lows: Length, 725 feet; breadth, seventy- 
five feet; depth, forty-nine feet. Her 
gross tonnage will be practically 24,000 
tons, her capacity for cargo 80,000 tons 
and the displacement at her load draught 
about 40,000 tons. The accommodations 
for first-class passengers will be luxurious 
in the extreme, including whole suites of 
apartments for those who wish to live on 
the ocean in the same state they enjoy 
on shore, and a mighty dining saloon 
which extends the full width of the ship 
and is fitted and decorated in the regal 
style of kings’ palaces. In this 370 people 
may dine at one time. 

But the most significant feature of the 
new ship is the splendid accommodations 
provided for the third-class passengers, 
the emigrants. Nothing could show more 
clearly the value which the great steam- 


ship companies place upon the privilege 
of carrying the common people. In 
years gone by such passengers were hud- 
dled like sheep in pens and given little 
consideration on the voyage. The newer 
ships cater distinctly to their comfort and 
each new boat makes distinct advances in 
this direction. Conspicuous in the ar- 
rangements for the 3,000 third-class pas- 
sengers which the Baltic will carry is the 
large number of two, three and four-berth 
staterooms where people who pay the 
minimum fare may yet have all the priv- 
acy and comfort which is vouchsafed the 
millionaires. The third-class dining 
rooms, too, will be commodious and com- 
fortable, fitted with swing chairs, careful- 
ly laid tables and presided over by atten- 
tive waiters, not so magnificent perhaps, 
but just as comfortable as those of the 
first-class. The third-class folk will have 
their recreation hall with its piano, and 
spacious open and covered decks for 
promenading, exercise, and even sports. 
The heating and ventilation is as com- 
plete as modern science can make it, and 
just as carefully looked after in the quar- 
ters of the emigrants as in those of the 
wealthy. . 

The launching of the Baltic calls re- 
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newed attention to the query as to where 
the increase in size in trans-Atlantic 
steamships is to end. Only a few years 
ago the building of such great ships was 
deemed improbable, not only because of 
the structural difficulties but because it 
was thought they would not pay. The 
skill of the ship-builder has triumphed 
over the structural problem and actual 
business tests have shown such ships to 
be the best paying ones in certain lines 
of trade. So the increase goes steadily 
on and the end is not even in sight. Al- 
ready the White Star line has two other 
ships nearly as large as this new one—the 
Cedric built a year ago and the Celtic 
built the year before that. Now an order 
has been placed for a ship on the same 
general lines as the Baltic and which will 
be seventy-five feet longer. 

Only the world’s greatest harbors can 
take such vessels, and the answer to the 
foregoing query seems to lie in the limit 
of harbor capacity. The Baltic and the 
Cedric will ply between New York and 
Liverpool, where there is depth of water 
sufficient to float either, yet the limit of 
depth is not far distant. These boats 
have a deep-load draught of thirty-five 
feet. That bars them, when loaded to 
their full capacity, from most of our At- 
lantic ports. Boston for instance has just 
got an appropriation from the national 
government for the deepening of her 
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main ship channel to twenty-seven feet 
at low tide. This will not be accom- 
plished for some time. New York’s ship 
channel is to be deepened to forty feet 
under the same conditions. This will 
permit the largest ships to enter at any 
stage of the tide for some time longer; 
but if ships of 35,000 tons are built—and 
already contracts for such have been let 
by the Cunard line backed by the British 
government—this will be none too deep. 
If ships are steadily to increase in size 
for the next twenty years as they have for 
the last twenty, the great ports of the 
world will have to be built about new 
and deeper harbors or else dredging must 
be done on a scale hitherto unequalled. 

The problem before the ship-owner 
and ship-builder of today, then, seems 
not so much the ability to build much 
greater ships than the world has yet 
seen, nor yet the ability to find business 
for them. Both these seem to have been 
satisfactorily settled. The riddle to be 
solved is how to find ports that will ac- 
commodate them, or make the present 
ports deep enough. 

In any event, the launching of such a 
ship as the Baltic is a notable mark of 
the tendency of the times in ocean traffic. 
It shows that ships of an astonishing size 
are being built, not so much to accommo- 
date the wealthy traveler as to provide 
a comfortable passage for the million. 
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By GEORGE T. 


Before these words reach the myriads 
of eyes of “The National’s” readers it 
may be that the problem of stage uplift- 
ing, discussed so many years on forum 
and in magazine, may have been solved. 
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At all events, no unkind dispensation of 
Providence forbidding, ‘The Century 
Players” enterprise, fathered by Mr. Syd- 
ney Rosenfeld, will have been launched 
and New York will have an excellent 
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stock company, if we mdy judge by the 
list of artists who are said to have identi- 
fied themselves with the organization. As 
theater-goers generally are aware, Mr. 
Rosenfeld is a playwright of long experi- 


product. For, as I gather from an official 
prospectus sent to The National, he 
hopes his undertaking to prove epoch- 
making in the history of the American 
stage and to be the first practical step 

















MISS DOROTHY TENNANT AND MISS SANDOL MILLIKEN IN “ RANSOM’S FOLLY” 


ence, and is therefore, to be considered a 
practical man. His plays that are known 
to fame have been of light texture, but it 
seems that, like many another man, he 
had ideals far above his bread-winning 


towards the establishment of a national 
theater. This is certainly a laudable am- 
bition. How is it to be sought? Mr. 
Rosenfeld tells us. 

Following the initial production of 
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Shakespeare’s “Much Ado About Noth- 
ing,” will come Robertson’s “Ours,” 
“Othello,” and a series of dramas by Ib- 
sen, Sudermann, Hauptmann, Maeterlinck 
and Bernard Shaw. With all of these 
plays and authors the American public is 

















Miss JESSIE MILLWARD, WHO APPEARED AS 
BEATRICE IN “ MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING,” 
THE OPENING ATTRACTION BY THE CEN- 
_TURY PLAYERS, FEBRUARY 20. 


already familiar. Those theater-goers 
who are not have only themselves to 
blame, for opportunity has been given 


them to become so. Another phase of 
the work, we are told, will come “in the 
production of great American plays by 
American dramatists.” This is a laudable 
undertaking in which every manager in 
the country would like to vie with Mr. 
Rosenfeld. The trouble lies, they say, in 
finding the “great American plays.” Mr. 
Rosenfeld evidently thinks these have 
been overlooked for it is said that it is 
his belief that ‘“‘there is a great mine of 
native material waiting to be unearthed.” 
As he considers that he has already dis- 
covered some of it he may be right. In 
this connection however, it is significant 
that in a recent play contest, conducted 
by an American magazine, the play select- 
ed proved an exceedingly inconsequential 
affair and was chosen by the judges be- 
cause the prize must be awarded some- 
where. Where was the “great mine of 
native material’ then? 

But if Mr. Rosenfeld does discover la- 
tent talent, what will he do to encourage 
it? As he believes “long runs deleterious 
to playwrights,” he will limit the per- 
formances of each play to four weeks. 
As a practical man, he knows that many 
plays, even under the present system, are 
not favored even so long. But if he dis- 
covers “great plays,” will his authors be 
satisfied? After he has “unearthed” them 
will they not be assimilated, benevolent- 
ly, of course, by other managers willing 
to give them a season or two of profits 
for their pains? Why are long runs nec- 
essary? Because the public is no longer 
satisfied with make-shift productions, and 
the cost of the adequate staging of even 
an ordinary play cannot be recouped in 
months, not to say weeks, unless the pat- 
ronage is most liberal. Against the “star” 
system Mr. Rosenfeld makes protest; yet, 
in the same breath, he gently hints that 
his company is “all stars.” Still, his 
point is taken that the plays he will pro- 
duce will not be written to fit some, it 
may be, capricious individuality. But the 
undertaking is not altogether idealistic, it 
is said, but distinctly practical in a way. 
It is not the intention to produce simply 
“literary” plays, but to give “entertain- 
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ing plays” (the italics are those of Mr. 
Rosenfeld’s publicity promoter) “of liter- 
ary and artistic merit.” If Mr. Rosenfeld 
accomplishes this, his future path will be 
strewn with roses and perfumed by the 
incense of success. I wish him luck, for 
all our sakes, as well as for his own, but 
I fear for him. It is such a terrible thing 
to be disillusionized. And the American 
Dramatist may play him false. 

If such is the unhappy outcome, he may 
be able to give as good a reason for the 
paucity of playwrights as is accredited 
to Louis James, who, despite the degen- 
eracy of the stage, still continues to be a 
tragedian and to make money at it. It is 
noteworthy that he confines his art, for 
the most part, to the western and middle 
states and does not care about a “New 
York indorsement.” “The aspirant must 
write his plays,” says Mr. James. “That 
is one occupation. He must sell them, 
which is another. In the meantime, he 
must earn his living, which is a third. 
Playwrights should certainly be born trip- 
lets.” 

Mr. Rosenfeld promises us the “contin- 
ental dramatists.” Miss Nance O’Neil has 
been giving us copious draughts of them 
with “Hedda Gabler,” “The Fires of St. 
John,” etc., and Boston, which seems to 
take to itself the credit of discovering 
this actress, has gone quite mad over 
them, or, to be more explicit, over her 
performances in them. Miss O’Neil’s Bos- 
ton career has certainly been remarkable. 
At a decadent theater, removed from the 
city’s “Broadway” section, she played for 
a week and more to insignificant returns. 
The second week found literary society 
taking her up. Then she moved to a 
down-town theater and gave matinees, 
which were the sensation of the season. 
Now that this playhouse is closed to her 
by circumstances, she is to be transferred 
to another first-class theater for four 
more weeks. Then, if present plans are 
followed, she will give a fortnight of regu- 
lar evening and matinee performances at 
the largest theater in the city. She has 
won her footing despite the handicap of 
an inferior company, commonplace pro- 


ductions and an inadequacy of rehearsal 
manifest in hesitating performances. How 
has she done it? The.only answer is to 
take refuge in the “personal magnetism”™ 
theory. The admiration for this woman 
has gone almost to the length of adora- 
tion, and Bernhardt and Duse are set 
aside by the more zealous of her followers 
as puny in comparison. There are others 
who insist that although gifted with 
somewhat remarkable power in the sim- 
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ulation of certain emotions Miss O’Neil 
has hard and fast limitations which debar 
her from the highest success. While it is 
unquestionable that her depiction of grief 
in some portions of “Camille” was over- 
powering in its intensity, it is also true 
that, judged as an entirety, her imper- 
sonation of Margaret Gautier was neither 
convincing nor adequate. Miss O’Neil 
Seems absolutely lacking in the sense of 
humor, and lightness of touch is an im- 
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possibility. Her Peg Woffington and the 
early scenes of “Magda” proved that she 
has no call to comedy. That she is a 
success and a popular idol in certain 
sharply defined lines of work should hold 
her within her field for it is broad 
enough. 

But players will not stick to their field. 
Few great actors have lived who have not 
preferred the comedy, for which they were 
totally unsuited, to the tragedy, in which 
they stood preeminent, and vice versa. 
But what is the excuse for an actress who, 
like Maude Adams, has won her place in 
the affections of the theater-goers by her 
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dainty personal charm, burdening them- 
selves with emotional melodrama? “The 
Pretty Sister of Jose’ is a most alluring 
title that seems to fit the Maude Adams 
personality to a nicety. But, as a matter 
of fact, Mrs, Frances Hodgson Burnett’s 
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play is a fudtian affair, an opera without 
music, a play of puppets and sawdusty 
emotions, with a vein of hysteria as the 
sole animating principle. Sweet, blithe, 
merry Maude Adams has a totally unsym- 
pathetic role, which, by sheer weight of 
personality and earnest, artistic endeavor, 
she almost animates into human sem- 
blame. But why should she be obliged 
to do this? Are there no pretty, whole- 
some, delicate, fascinating love stories in 
play form for her? Is ths supply of 
“Maude Adams plays” exhausted? If so, 
let us have a revival of her old and satis- 
fying successes until a new crop is grown. 
What I have said in the National 
in similar vein with regard to loading 
piquant Annie Russell down with a prob- 
lem play has been indorsed by the pub- 
lic, for ‘‘The Younger Mrs. Parling”’ is not 
a success. Its failure will probably not 
deter Haddon Chambers, its “adapter” 
from the French, from similar work, for, 
if we are to believe a story told of Mme. 
Nellie Melba, he is addicted to that sort 
of thing. The anecdote is to the effect 
that an American actress, who had noted 
that the playwright was a frequent caller 
upon Mme. Melba, asked her why she had 
him about so much. “It keeps the poor 
chap from writirig those rotten plays of 
his,” was the reply, as runs the tale. 
The announcement that Harrison Grey 
Fiske has contracted for his wife to pro- 
duce “a new and remarkable drama” by 
C. M. S. McLellan suggests interesting 
reminiscences. About ten years ago Mr. 
McLellan, then the editor of Town 
Topics, and an _ exceedingly clever 
literateur, wrote a comic opera called 


“Puritania,” with som’e very charming 
music by a splendid musician named 
Kelley. It was the best comic opera 


ever written by Americans, but its suc- 
cess was limited. This embittered Mr. 
McLellan. “If they want rot,” he is re- 
ported to have said, “I’ll give it to them.” 
Then, ashamed of his work, he took the 
pen name of Hugh Morton and attached 
it to his book of “The Belle of New 
York.” They did ‘want rot” for the 
musical farrago made a fortune for Mr. 
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McLellan. His “Glittering Gloria” has 
been lately produced in New York after 
‘success abroad. Now the news of the 
contract for the play for Mrs. Fiske and 
the announcement that the play will give 
her “the greatest opportunity she has 
yet found in the modern drama” seems 
to indicate that Mr. McLellan has re- 
verted to his early love for the high 
class in stage work. 

The general concensus of critical opin- 
ion appears to be that E. H. Sothrn’s 
play, “The Light that Lies in Woman’s 
Eyes,” is no irresistible argument for 
his desertion of the stage for the pen. 


Written for his wife, Virginia Harned, 
it gives her abundant acting opportunity, 
but is said to be a most stagey and un- 
convincing hodge-podge. Yet, admits re- 
port, the public seems to like it. A queer 
feature is that the fact that an incidental 
feature permits Mrs. Sothern to don the 
habiliments of Rosalind has led to a per- 
fect deluge of requests from that lady’s 
admirers that she play “As You Like It.” 
If “The Light that Lies in Woman's 
Eyes” is shed upon us perhaps we will 
then see the reason for this demand that 
we have a more protracted view of Miss 
Harned as Rosalind. 


New Stars Rise Above the Pacific 


By PETER MAC QUEEN, M. A. 
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FACSIMILE OF PASS OVER SIBERIAN RAILWAY, ISSUED TO DR. MACQUEEN BY PRINCE HILKOFF 


Two of the most pleasing memories of 
my life will be my recent visits among 
the Russian and Japanese peoples. The 
Russian,—stalwart, brave and hospitable, 


with a large heart and an open hand, like 
his wide territories, which spread in one 
unbroken line from the frozen north to 
the glowing, south; his great Siberian 
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railway binding together with a cordon 
of steel the Baltic and the Pacific. The 
Japanese,—stout, hardy, independent, in- 
telligent and brave, the miracle of mod- 
ern progress; the gentlest home-race in 
tne world; the pluckiest sea-dogs that 
scour the ocean. These two _ peoples, 
whom I regard as personal friends, are 
locked today in bitter strife. It is not 
the struggle of a giant and a pigmy; it 
is the mighty clash of Titans. And the 
shores of the Pacific are to witness the 
most important dramas of the twentieth 
century. 

Neither the European boundaries nor 
our own can now materially change; but 
over the mightiest ocean on our world 
new stars have risen. Another Oriental 
horoscope must now be cast. Sunk in 
lethargy so long, the East is now 
awakening from her sleep of ages. Rus- 
sia, the grim colossus of the North, has 
there made two magnificent depots for 
her navy. One at Viadivostock, north of 
Corea, and the other 1270 miles to the 
south at Port Arthur. 

In the northern Pacific, England and 
France hce~e interests which are steadily 
increasing. To the southward, Australa- 
sia must be carefully considered in any 
forecast of the future. Last and great- 
est, our own Pacific coast with its mag- 
nificent shore-front of California and 
Alaska, and the marvellous possibilities 
of Puget Sound, with our ever increasing 
investments in the Philippines and on 
the Continent of Asia, will fifty years 
from now give us enormous interests in 
the Pacific. Meanwhile Japan, central 
to all these various lands; keen, bold and 
active both in war and peace, has sud- 
denly surpassed all records in her won- 
derful development, and throws down 
the gage of battle to the mightiest power 
in Europe. In fact Japan in many ways 
is now the most interesting country in 
the world. She is the pioneer of prog- 
ress in the Orient. Consider her amazing 
growth in manufactures. By these she 
already challenges with England, Ger- 
many and America the supremacy of the 
sea. Look at her admirable schools and 
universities. These can be favorably 


compared with the best that Europe and 
America have today. Think of a _ gov- 
ernment which, in twenty-five years has 
achieved what it took Europe centuries 
to accomplish; namely, to rid herself of 
feudalism and become a constitutional 
monarchy. Regard her army which in 
the war with China.and in the Boxer re- 
bellion did marvels, and her navy, which 
then and now has elicited the admiration 
of the world. 

When in 1869 the young mikado, the 
present emperor of Japan, stepped out 
from his palace at Kyoto to make a roy- 
al journey to the present capital, Tokio, 
it was the first time that the Japanese 
people had seen their sovereign since five 
hundred years before Julius Caesar was 
born. In 1872 he traveled from Yokohama 
to Tokio by rail, and when the train 
moved off with the young emperor there 
rang out a melody which thrilled all 
hearts. It was the national anthem of 
Japan, whose music was first heard when 
savage tribes were hunting. on the 
Thames and on the Neva and when Rome 
was mistress of the world. 

The mikado, who as a boy knew al- 
most nothing of the existence of Europe, 
reads fluently at the age of fifty-four the 
literatures of England, France and Ger- 
many. 

When I was in the harbor of Nagasaki, 
I noted with intensest interest several 
battleships belonging to the navies of 
Russia and Japan. The Japanese tor- 
pedo boats were of especial interest, as 
I had never seen any ocean craft that 
traveled at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour. Our American transport, the 
Grant, was going eighteen miles an hour, 
yet the Japs with their torpedo boats 
were circling around us and making the 
figure eight like a skater on the ice. At 
one moment their boats would flash 
across our prow like a seagull in her 
flight. It seemed no more than an in- 
stant till they were past our stern, back 
around us and in front again. 

The Russian fleet lay about the center 
of the harbor with several fine new bat- 
tleships built in America and France. I 
went aboard one of them along with sev- 
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eral American officers, and we were most 
kindly treated by the men in charge. 
The Russian sailor impressed me as a 
strong, bronzed, hardy man, and the of- 
ficers seemed splendid fellows. Every- 
thing seemed harmonious between the 
Russians and the Japs; yet I could see 
a certain fire in the eyes of the little 
brown men as they came up our ladder 
into the “Grant.’”’ They had been racing 
thirty miles an hour, yet they were not 
breathing fast, as men are said to do 
when they stand on a torpedo boat and 
face the terriffic rush of air caused by 
its speed. One of the stevedores among 
the Japs taunted some Filipinos who 
were with me, in English words: ‘“Phil- 
ippino he no good. No man good who he 
get licked.” But the Filipino ‘was ready 
for the occasion and replied in English: 
“No jinrickshaws in Philippines. No 
Philippine man do work for a horse.” 
This exchange of civilities had in it an 
element of grim philosophy. The Jap is 
really able to do the work of a horse. 
He can run ten miles an hour without 
exhaustion, and his muscles are like 
bunches of steel wire. 

Japanese home-life is very serene and 
tranquil. Children are beautifully taught 
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by their mother to revere their parents 
and to love their country, I saw a Jap- 
anese mother take the patience to awake 
her child fourteen times before the little 
fellow was thoroughly aroused. No won- 
der we are told that the Japanese have 
tearless children. 

This war is one of the irrepressible 
conflicts in the evolution of mankind. 
Whoever wins we must assert the essen- 
tial principle of the open door of trade 
throughout all of Asia. Russia is one 
of our best customers, our trade with 
her being over thirty millions a year. 
The imperial minister of railroads, 
Prince Khilkof, told me that he wished 
above everything else to establish lines 
of merchant ships between San Fran- 
cisco and Siberia. Our manufactures 
take well in Russia, and our people are 
well liked in the empire of the czar. “Ya 
Amerikanski,’—I am an American—was 
all I needed to know of the language to 
be kindly received everywhere. 

When the smoke clears away from the 
battlefields of the far East the world will 
be greatly changed for the better. Arbi- 
tration will be much more popular than 
it is now. Japan and Russia will have 
a more hearty respect for one another. 


The Outcome of the War for Japan 


A JAPANESE POINT OF VIEW 


By YONE 


The Russia-Japan war will make an 
epoch in the history of civilization of the 
world. We have been wondering how 
Russia could make herself regarded a 
great power, practising her despotism in 
this enlightened twentieth century. We 
have been rather sceptical of the value of 
a constitutional government. Was it her 
despotism that made her empire’s work 
vivid and bold? Was it her despotism 
that made her diplomacy effective on each 
point? Since the French Revolution near- 
ly all the countries in the world—not only 
the European nations—began to build 
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their governments on freedom. But Rus- 
sia alone has been trampling on individ- 
ual right and liberty. When the Russian 
influence increases is the day when the 
value of liberty and right is depreciated 
and free government defeated. We have 
been doubtful about liberty and right, see- 
ing the Russian growth. But the day 
came finally to judge which country, free 
or despotic, were stronger. Our Russia- 
Japan war will settle it. 

The break of peace among the nations 
comes very seldom from the clash of com- 
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mercial interests, but from the lack of 
morality. We can compromise on any 
question of commercial interest. If Rus- 
sia respected her neighbor’s right and 
were a lover of moral deeds, we shouldn’t 
mind a bit conceding her a spot in south- 
ern Korea. But she is the country with- 
out law. She will not stop at anything 
when it is a question of pushing her ter- 
ritorial invasion. To grant her conces- 
sions is to make her lawlessness wilder. 
It is to give her chances to break the 
world’s peace. How often we made con- 
cessions to her! But she was thinking it 
quite natural that we should grant her 
anything in the world. The day has come 
finally to settle the question which part, 
righteousness or barbarism, will be a vic- 
tor. Let us see the Russia-Japan war! 

There is one hope most dear to the Jap- 
anese mind, which undoubtedly may come 
out of the war if we be a conqueror. 
That is nothing but to break the white 
nations’ race prejudice against Japan. 
They are thinking they are a superior 
people. They even declare that no nation 
not white can understand the real mean- 
ing of civilization. We Japanese have 
been learning the western civilization for 
the last forty years. But some people 
didn’t hesitate to dub us a monkey-like 
people only clever in imitation. We have 
never been acknowledged as a country 
with a knowledge of and fit for a higher 
civilization. I remember some papers 
didn’t take it seriously when England 
made an ally of Japan. The world won- 
dered at least over England’s terrible con- 
descension. Is it a reason Russia’s mis- 
deeds should be overlooked, because she is 
a white nation? Is it a reason our Japan- 
ese civilization cannot be acknowledged, 
because we are brown people? We have 
been suffering under many an injury aris- 
ing from such a prejudice. But we have 
been taking the road of righteousness and 
honesty in the far-eastern question, and 
the world is coming to recognize us. We 
shall have to fight with Russia to make 
Manchuria free. The time is not far away 
for us to be placed on equal terms with 
any white nation. 


And the Russia-Japan war is not a war 
Japan began. It was Russia that made 
us stand to arms to fight for self-defence. 
Russia wanted to occupy Manchuria eter- 
nally, and even to invade Corea. The 
Russians’ permanent occupation of Man- 
churia means the break-up of China. The 
territorial division of China is a mighty 
menace to Japan. The Russia-Japan war 
is the war of life and death for the Jap- 
anese. 

Manchuria will be America’s. 

England made an alliance with Japan 
to check Russia’s southern invasion, and 
indirectly to check her commercial ag- 
gression into England’s commercial do- 
main which lies in southern China. Eng- 
land encouraged Japan to fight with Rus- 
sia, I dare admit, and even used 
Japan as her tool for her own in- 
terest clearly seeing that Japan would 
be a sure victor and calculating 
that she could increase her commercial 
interest in Manchuria as a result of the 
war. And Japan was glad to be used as a 
tool at this moment. Why shouldn’t 
she? 

If Japan were only looking for her 
commercial interest in Manchuria, she 
would have no business to declare war 
against Russia. Russia’s eastern policy 
wasn’t built on commerce. She built the 
railroad, established Dalny, principally 
for her territorial interest. She didn’t lay 
a finger on commerce. There in Manchu- 
ria are a thousand mines and forests, the 
soil being rich for cultivation and raising 
cattle. Russia has the Russia-China bank, 
but it was for the carrying on of her rail- 
road building, and not for commercial 
purposes. Russia is not a business coun- 
try. Is it not the Germans who are run- 
ning the street-cars in St. Petersburg? Is 
it not the English or the French who are 
controlling her factories? De Witte’s 
commercial policy didn’t succeed. The 
Russians have no objection to the Japan- 
ese gaining their commercial interest in 
Manchuria. Russia was once trying to be 
friendly with Japan. She gave big com- 
missions to our Japanese merchants, and 


- intended to patronize them. Japan didn’t 
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want it. Japan objected to her territorial 
invasion because she saw it was a serious 
menace to her own country. 

It is too early to discuss the outcome of 
the war today. But what if Japan win? 
We began fighting through our objection 
to Russia’s occupation. Perhaps we shall 
secure the Eastern-China railroad, and put 
soldiers to guard it. Perhaps we shall oc- 
cupy Port Arthur for ninety-nine years. 
But we cannot have any objection to mak- 
ing Manchuria free. We shall put the 


market for our tea. And our silk is said 
to be quite inferior to the Chinese silk. 
We have nothing to sell to China practi- 
cally. And we have no capital to put into 
Manchuria for its future development. 
And England, I should say, hasn’t enough 
determination and spirit of adventure to 
rush into Manchuria with capital, though 
she wish to do so by any means. She has 
enough of a market in Southern China for 
her commerce. What people, then, will 
come in to make Manchuria their own 
field? There are only the Americans. 
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open-door policy in sure practice. Any 
country’s men will be welcomed. Which 
country, England or America, will get the 
greatest profit? 

Our Japanese history sufficiently ex- 
plains that we have never been a com- 
mercial people. We are not a manufac- 
turing people. We have been agricul- 
tural. Our chief products are rice, tea and 
raw silk. And they are never imported 
into China. We have only America as a 


America has abundant money. The dash- 
ing business instinct is born in the Amer- 
ican. We shall work together with the 
Americans, hand in hand, with good 
wishes. We shall be glad to work under 
them. We shall make of them a com- 
mercial ally in Manchuria. 

America will be the chief gainer from 
the Russia-Japan war, after all. 

I am sure there is no mistake in this 
prophecy. 

















The Autopedic Japs Know How 


By LEWIS FRANKLIN SMALL 


The Japanese know more about select- 
ing the right kind of physical culture 
than the whole English-speaking race. 

Twenty-five years ago they were be- 
hind in this branch of education. After 
seeing the results obtained by Professor 
Hitchcock, at Amherst College, they 
wanted body-building exercises for their 
schools. 

Dr. Leland, at that time one of the 
best American experts on physical cul- 
ture, was selected by the government to 
reside in Tokio, and develop a good-sense, 
scientific system. The kind that Presi- 
dent Eliot calls serviceable gymnastics 
and athletics. 

Wide range of observation and expe- 
rience, during the years the writer was 
Dr. Leland’s assistant physical examiner, 
made him familiar with foot-mobility and 
ankle-balance; two essentials which the 
Japanese thoroughly understand. With 
them it is a question of equilibrium, 
really the foundation of their now cele- 
brated system. 

Most people are familiar only with the 
balancing eccentricities exhibited by their 
professional gymnasts and_ wrestlers. 
Japs observe what they see; they do not 
blindly follow traditions. Being expert 
foot-users, they heel out and toe in. In 
no other way can man perform feats of 
speed, strength or endurance. This con- 
forms to well established laws which 
govern the applied mechanics of anatomy 
and athletics. 

Foot troubles are unknown. 
troops jog for hours. 

Compared with them, we are a race of 
cripples. The real art of walking, so far 
as the Atlantic Americans are concerned, 
is temporarily lost. It will perish if it is 
not made easier. 

The English say we ride from one cor- 
ner to the other. We do not despise the 
art for we are willing to walk, but our 
feet won't go. Blakie’s heel-and-toe 
walking on one line is now never prac- 


Japanese 


ticed, never even heard of. The popular 
gait is side-stepping, with lateral and 
horizontal deviation. We do not know 
how to stand with ease, or walk without 
fatigue. This is due to just two causes. 
First, wrong kind of physical culture in 
our schools and gymnasiums. Scholars 
and students are taught to stand, not 
as nature intended—with the toe straight 
ahead, but splayed. This is not an im- 
provement on the Creator’s design. It 
reverses pedal action, knocking the ankles 
and feet out of shape; twisting and ap- 
parently bowing the legs, allowing the 
knees to approach, thighs to rotate and 
hips to oscillate. This is the direct cause 
of gradual dislocation, distortion and de- 
formity. The weight-supporting frames 
of the body are susceptible to great 
changes in form. 

Pronation (turned down ankles and 
feet) is a noticeable feature in ninety 
per cent. of the people. The British army 
test will determine to what extent this is 
individually true. Shillings placed be- 
tween heels, toes, calves and knees and 
an attempt made to hold them altogether, 
is a scientific and sensible test. John 
Graham advises his Harvard men to 
stand like ‘twelve o’clock” instead of the 
traditional “ten minutes of two” or 
“piece-of-pie position.” 

Flat-foot and breaking arches need not 
excite horror. They are simply an un- 
balanced “by-product.” Tipped-in ankles 
or slewed-around feet are easily pivoted 
and aligned by correcting the position, 
and governing the action of one heel 
bone, the rudder or os calcis. For years 
the income of the orthopedic surgeons 
has been chiefly derived from temporarily 
relieving these effects. 

The other cause is the union of trust 
machinery with gang labor and manu- 
facturing expedients to save time and ex- 
pense in the heeling process which turns 
out fine-finished but unbalanced footgear. 
While this produces and accelerates the 
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same bad results, a little uncommon horse 
sense in the application of heel designs, 
which conforms to the laws governing 
foundations, will furnish an antidote to 
the first and remove the effects of both. 

Dr. Bradford says: “The public should 
be informed abcut boot deformities.” It 
is not so much a matter of military heels 
or narrow toes, as it is military position 
and misuse of the toes. Most people 
think it is a question of shape or style. It 
is simply one of proper heel and ankle 
equilibrium. One of room, center of 
gravity and point of support. This is 
what determines the distribution of 
weight over the “trust points,” heel, 
cuboid and ball, leaving these arch piers 


in a position of stability and friction. 

This means an automatic balancing 
boot heel. An essential part of founda- 
tion frames which must be consistent 
with load to be supported. 

Professor Lanza, M. I. T., in Applied 
Mechanics says, if not properly balanced 
“the load will change the form of the 
frame until weight is in equilibrium.” 
This is equally true of foot and gear 
frames. 

If educators will select the serviceable 
kind of physical culture, the -public will 
quickly catch on and demand balanced 
boots for underpinning. This will remove 
the chief cause and remedy ninety per 
cent. of the effects. 


New Ideas in Books of Science 


By KATE 
AUTHOR OF “THE 
As yet, I have said nothing about the 
new books connected with scientific mat- 
ters and the rapid strides now being 
taken by the most learned students of 
science towards the wresting of secrets 
mighty and marvellous from Nature’s 
mysterious laboratory. There’s a remark- 
able book on “The Moon” by Professor 
William H. Pickering of Harvard Univer- 
sity, published by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York. He had charge of the party 
from Harvard which made in Jamaica 
the most complete and valuable series of 
moon photographs ever secured, and the 
volume is enriched with more than one 
hundred illustrations. The moon is a 
younger member of the solar system; 
cannot be less however than fifty mil- 
lions of years in existence; is more of 2 
twin than a satellite of the earth. 
Professor Pickering recounts for us the 
many conjectures and fanciful sugges- 
tions that have been made regarding the 
moon, as, that the great depression now 
occupied by the Pacific ocean indicates 
the spot once filled by the moon; the 
eastern and western continents torn 
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asunder by a gigantic convulsion. The 
lunar craters are like earth’s craters. 
His photos taken at different times of the 
same portion of its surface show large 
areas probably covered with snow and di- 
minishing from time to time; the so- 
called canals are also shown as taken at 
various months. He deigns to allude to 
the Man in the Moon or at least to the 
face there, saying: 

“It is probable that from prehistoric 
times men have noticed the face. The 
first reference to it was made by the his- 
torian Plutarch who wrote .a whole 
book on the subject.” 

Photos are given of the way the moon 
looks to some persons who can see there 
a woman’s face, a donkey, a rabbit, and 
so on; and many are the apparent sizes 
given of the full moon, some finding it no 
larger than a silver dollar, others as 
more like a cheese two feet in diameter. 
A famous scientist writes me: 

“Pickering’s book is the best thing in 
that line ever published; he tells all that 
is known and some that is guessed about 
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it. Ever so many excellent photos of its 
surface and the observed changes there; 
it is readable and good enough to lie 
handy and be talked about by astron- 
omers and women’s clubs. 

“Then Professor Newcomb has a new 
book on astronomy, in which he talks 
about it and astronomers; their outs as 
well as ins, what a hard time they have 
with each other and with government ap- 
propriations; what they are trying to find 
out about the universe; where we are go- 
ing and how long it will take to get there! 

“Last summer, Russell of Hngland pub- 
lished a formidable looking book on 
Mathematical Theory, but it is a unique 
work as it goes to the bottom of assump- 
tions in mathematics and for such as 
have a bit of metaphysical learning it 
will be of great interest. It deals with 
such things as space, time, matter, and 
so on, in a new way; points out Euclid’s 
mistakes and how much reliance may be 
placed in figuring. Much of it can be 
read and understood without algebraic or 
geometric incantation. 

“Alfred Russell Wallace’s book on 
‘Life in the Universe,’ is much talked 
about and sets everybody thinking whe- 
ther mankind really doesn’t own the uni- 
verse, even if he can’t take possession. 

“Scribner’s of New York have just is- 
sued a little book called ‘When Did Life 
Begin?’ which is one of the best things 
we have had in the line of science specu- 
lation for a long time. It convinces one 
that life began to be at the poles; the 
reasons are good and seem to be suffi- 
cient. The author summons astronomy, 
climatology and so forth, until you cry, 
‘Enough, you have it!’ 

“Dr. F. H. Williams of Boston has a 
fine bock on ‘Roentgen Rays in Medicine 
and Surgery,’ which brings such re- 
searches up to date; interesting and 
useful. (Macmillan.) 

““The Nature of Man,’ by Elie Metch- 
nikoff (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is indeed 
a great book in its way; makes some 
thinkers glad and some sad. It tells what 
we are coming to as indicated by revolu- 
tionary processes, and that we all ‘want 
to know, 


“As for later discoveries, well, here is 
radium; maybe you have seen it men- 
tioned somewhere. The experimenters 
are telling us where it comes from, how 
to kill and to cure with it; how it keeps 
itself warm; how many kinds of rays it 
emits; how unsafe a pound of it is; how 
it gets transformed into helium;how its 
emanations won’t wash off; how they will 
go through lead two inches thick; indeed 
it shows itself disrespectful to what we 
have called laws, making it needful for 
us to amend our definitions and restate 
laws. There is no book on it, for before 
it could be written, so many new things 
would be found out about it that what 
had been written would do only for a 
preface. 

“Then Dr. Loeb of the University of 
Chicago astounds us all’ by proving that 
unfertilized eggs will develop, if im- 
mersed in chemical solution, showing life 
to be a sort of chemical reaction. Mind 
has been run down into the nervous 
system, and the psychologists are drop- 
ping the word soul, and, lastly, it is fast 
becoming apparent that life is a property 
of matter in the same sense as gravity 
or magnetism; is not imposed on matter, 
but inherent in it. Verily one who in- 
dulges in a ride in the Car of Science is 
taken through strange countries, and will 
not believe his senses or his intuitions 
ever after.” 

I know you will all thank me for copy- 
ing this informal letter from one who has 
distinguished himself in science; it is 
certainly a brilliant condensation and 
Emerson advised taking advantage of a 
bridge rather than to insist on swimming. 

Another scientist devoted to the won- 
ders of biology says: 

“The best thing in biology recently is 
Morgan’s ‘Evolution and Adaptation,’ 
(Macmillan) a keen and effective criti- 
cism of the Darwinian factor—natural 
selection. 

“The thing attracting more attention 
among biologists than any other at pres- 
ent, is the aplication, in various direc- 
tions, of Gregor Mendel’s laws of hybridi- 
zation, as he worked them out about 
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forty years ago. Mendel was an Austrian 
monk, abbot of Bruesen, and his most 
brilliant experiments—although duly 
published—were entirely ignored until 
about three years ago, when de Vrier 
resurrected and partly confirmed them, 
as aid one or two others—Germans and 
a Russian or Pole. Near the end of 1902, 
Bateson published a translation of all 
Mendel’s early papers, together with a 
very vigorous and appreciative review, 
that finally woke the biological world to 
the fact that an Austrian abbot had forty 
years ago made the most important dis- 
covery in heredity ever made,—had de- 
livered it over to the world in due form, 
neatly done up in a few sheets of printed 
paper,—and it was thrown into the waste 
basket! 

“The other day some one kicked it 
over and found a pearl of great price, 
and now everyone with a little theory of 
his own is trying to prove that the Men- 
delian principle was specially designed 
to ornament his halo! 

“The principle is not easily summar- 
ized, and I can’t put it more briefly than 
is given in a few introductory pages of 
Bateson’s book. (Cambridge University 
Press). 

“It has not got. into popular articles 
yet, so far as I have had a chance to ob- 
serve them.” 
~ Mr. Arthur E. Bostwick of the New 
York Public Library also sent me a note 
and a list of the most recent books deal- 
ing with the sciences in the Library. 
The publishers’ names are not given but 
are easily found by calling for these 
books in any large book-store: 

1. “First Steps in Electricity,” by 
Charles Barnard. 

2. “Easy Electrical Experiments and 
How to Make Them,” by L. P. Dickinson. 

3. “Light Waves and Their Uses,” by 
A. A. Michelson. 

4. “Introduction to the Rarer Chemical 
Elements,” by P. E. Browning. 

5. “Home Mechanics for Amateurs,” 
by G. M. Hopkins. 

6. “Physical Chemistry in the Service 
of the Sciences,” by J. H. Hoff, 
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7. “The Moon Considered as a Planet, 
a World, and a Satellite,” by Nasmyth 
and Carpenter. , 

8. “Picturesque Science for the Young,” 
by the same authors. 

9. “Ancient Calendars and Constella- 
tions,” by E. M. Plunkett. 

10. “Wireless Telegraphy; Its Origin, 
Development, Inventions and Apparatus,” 
by C. H. Sewall. 

11. “Boy’s Second Book of Inventions,” 
by R. S. Baker. 

12. “Color Problems; a Practical Man- 
ual for the Lay Student in Color,” by E. 
N. Vanderpoel. 

13. “‘Man’s Place in the Universe; a 
study of the Results of Scientific Research 
in Relation to the Unity or Plurality of 
Worlds,” by A. R. Wallace. 

14. “Submarine Navigation, Past and 
Present,” by A. H. Burgoyne. 

15. “Japanese Physical Training: the 
System of Exercise, Diet and General 
Mode of Living that Has Made the Mika- 
do’s People the Healthiest, Strongest and 
Happiest Men and Women in the World,” 
by H. I. Hancock. 

This list is so suggestive to me of my 
lack of familiarity with such knowledge 
that I like to recall Locke’s wise advice 
“to the busy mind of man to be more 
cautious in meddling with things exceed- 
ing its comprehension; to stop when it is 
at the utmost extent of its tether; and to 
sit down in quiet ignorance of those 
things which upon examination are 
proved to be beyond “the reach of our 
capacities.” 

Mr. Wallace has been a great man and 
a great power in the realms of science, 
and is classed with Darwin, but this last 
effort of his will injure instead of raising 
his reputation. It is a valueless and fan- 
tastic invasion of the regions of the un- 
knowable. In his last chapter he sums 
up his extraordinary conclusions, which 
he insists have enormous probabilities in 
their favor. 

1. That no other planet in the solar 
system than our earth is inhabited or 
habitable. 

2, That the probabilities are almost as 
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great against any other sun possessing in- 
habited planets. 

3. That the nearly central position of 
our sun is probably a permanent one, and 
has been specially favorable, perhaps ab- 
solutely essential, to life development on 
the earth. 

George W. Warder in his latest book, 
“The Universe a Vast Organism,” carries 
to greater extremes the theories proposed 
in his second book: “The Cities of the 
Sun.” In that he said: ‘The universe is 
a vast electric machine or organism cre- 
ating its own cosmic force, lighting and 
heating itself from its own latent electric 
fires, and bound together by invisible 
electric bands, pulling and guiding with 
the swiftness of lightning, and the power 
and wisdom of omnipotence.” 

He contends that electricity, and not 
gravity, is the one and only evolving 
force in the physical universe. ‘That there 
is good reason to believe that the sun is 
inhabited; is the headquarters of Deity 
and the future abode of man, the prom- 
ised heaven of human souls. That elec- 
tricity is life; the human body is of ele- 
ments the same as a magnet and is built 
of smaller magnets and that any sickness 
or disease is an electric derangement. 
That radium is in its nature a form of 
electric energy solidified. That when the 
machine gets so out of order that it can’t 
be charged again we die, as it is falsely 
called; in reality we drop our visible 
vesture of atoms, step on to a mighty 
Jacob’s Ladder, one of the boulevards of 
the universe, and in just eight minutes 
we arrive in heaven. 

“And then free as air and untrammeled 
as ether we may explore the vast high- 
ways of eternity with wonder-seeking 
minds, and visit Jupiter with his enor- 
mous moons, Saturn with his gigantic 
rings, and traverse the out-lying orbs of 
distant Uranus and Neptune. We may 
then pass to other solar realms, and wan- 
der over the varied bosom of Androme- 
da’s triple suns of blue and green and 
sapphire tints that whirl like globes of 
rainbow beauty in the azure sky, and see 
the double stars and multiple suns, and 


fiery comets with their glowing spooms, 
and blood-red meteors, all following har- 
monious orbits through the pulsing voids 
of space, vibrating to the rhythmic ca- 
dence of electric law. All moving with 
tranquil majesty in the trackless seas of 
immensity, obedient to the omnipotent 
Will.” 

What an almost overpowering picture 
of the possibilities and privileges of the 
freed spirit! And I hope it’s every word 
true. 

Mr. Warder looks upon most of the 
great scientists of the past generation as 
by-gones and old fogies and entirely dis- 
agrees with Mr. Wallace and Professor 
Newcomb. In running away from them 
he carries his readers along at such a 
pace that they gasp for breath and he 
well-nigh runs away with himself. But 
he is intensely interesting and I advise 
owning his books. Lord Salisbury wrote 
him: 

“You have struck out on original and 
alluring lines of thought and investiga- 
tion in which you stand alone. It must 
be a thrilling sensation to blaze a new 
trail for the coming march of man. The 
great highways of present knowledge 
were once obscure and hidden paths.” 
(G. W. Dillingham Co., New York: 
$1.20.) 


A change will now be refreshing to or- 
dinary minds, at least to mine, and I shall 
devote the remaining space to brief com- 
ments on recent and desirable books by 
women. 

1. “The Thoughtless Thoughts of 
Carisabel,” by Isa Carrington Cabell; 
Henry Holt & Co., New York, is to mea 
perfectly delightful and entertaining se- 
ries of informal essays about every-day 
things and persons; yet every page 
sparkles and glows with old truths newly 
told and wit that is truly her own. She 
has the power to transmute a truism into 
an epigram and to say what you have of- 
ten thought so that it strikes you as 
something new. O how well she talks on 
“Servants,” and ‘The Visitor,’’ “Dinner 
Parties,” ““Mannerisms in Conversations,” 
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“Should Women Propose,” and so on. I 
carried her “Thoughts” to a convalescent 
friend and how kecnly she did enjoy 
every word. ‘How can she be so bright?” 
she exclaimed; .and, soon after: “This is 
the truest and wittiest book I’ve seen for 
years!” 

2. Next, three books for little girls by 
Josephine Scribner Gates, called ‘‘The 
Story of Live Dolls’; “More About Live 
Dolls’”’ (because the many who had rev- 
elled in the first story insisted on a sec- 
ond); and “The Doll That Was Lost and 
Found.” All illustrated in a fascinating 
way. It was really a new idea to have 
the beauteous Fairy Queen allow the dolls 
of her special friends to have the boon of 
real life just like their fond and indulgent 
mammas for one month. And didn’t all 
have a rapturous experience, with their 
parties and games and little journeys and 
all that. It made me “hark back” to the 
time when I stuffed my rag doll “Ros- 
anna” into a corner of my father’s trunk 
when he was going to Washington. ’Twas 
the same longing for my.old favorite to 
see a little of the gay world. But in Mrs. 
Gates’ charming tales the dolls actually 
seem to live, till the solemn moment 
comes when they must again go back to 
the old way. Some dear little doll-lovers 
want me to read those books over and 
over to them. Trust me and send for 
them to The Franklin Printing and En- 
graving Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

3. “The Adventures of Elizabeth in 
Rugen,” (Macmillan Co.). Elizabeth, 
“the gracious one,” now describes her ad- 
ventures during eleven days of driving, 
walking, climbing, bathing and eating, in 
getting round Rugen, the biggest island 
Germany possesses, lying in the Baltic 
sea off the coast of Pomerania. 

Now when I first became acquainted 
with this anonymous author, I was utter- 
ly bewitched and fought earnestly for 
her with everyone who dared to insinu- 
ate that she had any faults. I knew her 
Garden almost as well as she did and I 
fairly loved her and liked the Babies and 


was greatly interested in “The Man of 
Wrath.” I also lived happily with her 
during her “Solitary Summer.” I fully 
appreciated the good composition in 
“The April Baby’s Book of Tunes” and 
the good times they all had. The “Bene- 
factress’” was not so pleasing to me and 
I must admit that I now find in this diary 
of events a little suspicion of the supe- 
rior “grand dame,” a little conviction 
that anything she may choose to do 
must interest the reading public, a little 
over-tendency to confide to all who will 
listen, how horridly stupid and undesir- 
able persons bore her. There is the same 
insight into human nature with its many 
weaknesses, the same deliciously quiet 
humor, the same clever powers of des- 
cription; she is the same aristocratic, 
original, daring and darling little wife 
and mother. 

And yet I would rather go back and 
dream in her happy garden than read 
another new book of hers. Was I right 
at first or am I now wrong? 

4. Another titled lady, Baroness von 
Hutten, who won all hearts with her first 
book, “Our Lady of the Beeches,” gives 
us “Violett,” one of the saddest, most 
hopeless, most pathetic stories of a life 
cursed by the sin of a father that I ever 
read. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

5. “Henderson,” by Miss Rose E. Young 
(same publishers) is also a sad story, 
but one of decided strength and interest 
and ends all right, which is a comfort. 

6. “A Country Interlude,’ by Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) is a summer love story with lots of 
men and lots of irresistible girls and lots 
of innocent flirtations and a deal of sin- 
cere imitation, and incidentaily really 
fine pictures of woods and birds and 
brooks and a little about the trials and 
joys of the amateur farmer. A pleasant 
book to own. 

Next month let’s devote to Nature, Gar- 
dening, Poetry and Love of Out-Door 
Life, as best befits the month of May. 

Kate Sanborn 
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She noticed him the first day he came; 
I noticed them both. I make no particu- 
Jar apology for the confession, and in 
fact am now so hardened that I take 
particular pleasure in the recollection. 
At first I had the same moral right to 
watch the young painter at his work that 
she had, or any other roomer in the 
block, for that matter. After the affair 
became involved, which it did so grad- 
ually that at first I scarcely recognized 
the inroads of Cupid, I acknowledge that 
for a time conscientious qualms mingled 
frequently with the pleasure I experienced 
in overhearing their remarks, but after 
a day or two the delights of eavesdrop- 
ping swept all my compunctions to the 
winds. 

First the carpenters put the sign-board 
up. She and I could hear the noise of the 
operation early in the morning, and 
reached our windows simultaneously. We 
watched them a little while, mentally de- 
bating, or at least I was, as to the prob- 
able length of time the hammering would 
continue. Turning, she seemed a bit 
confused to see me leaning out of the 
next window. I thanked heaven that I 
was old and white-haired and decrepit; 
otherwise I am sure she would have 
drawn back hastily into her room. As it 
was, I spoke to her and she smiled. Our 
wonderment as to the work going on 
below took words, and we discussed the 
matter thoroughly. The immense sign- 
board reached from the ground up to our 
windows, which were on the second floor, 


and when the job was completed we un- 
derstood only too plainly that the mer- 
cenary disposition of our landlord was 
about to wreck the appearance of our 
lodging-house. For myself, I was in no 
position to allow trifles like sign-boards, 
loaded down with glaring advertisements, 
to coerce me into changing my quarters. 
An old man with a scant income, and 
beyond the power of increasing it, is not 
apt to be squeamish about his living 
quarters. 

The girl, however, in a pretty, pouting 
way, was greatly displeased with the com- 
mercial acquisition, albeit, I am afraid, 
with a compulsory fortitude equal to my 
own. Young girls who sew for a living 
can scarcely afford to be too particular 
either. : 

But about the painter. He put in ap- 
pearance about the third day, after the 
board had received a coat of white paint 
at the hands of two young fellows, who 
conversed loudly and chewed an immense 
amount of plug tobacco. The painter, I 
can scarcely call him an artist, although 
some of his brushes were quite fine, made 
a favorable impression with us from the 
first. After the preliminary racket caused 
by the rigging and adjustment of his 
swing, the work took on a comparative 
quiet in its execution, and he moved about 
with a fascinating deftness that it was 
really a pleasure to witness. 

“T am glad there is to be no more noise 
below us, at any rate,” said the girl to 
me as the young man began his measure- 
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"A CIGAR SIGN,” HE ANNOUNCED PLEASANTLY 


wondered if my old ears would serve me 
at that distance. At least I could depend 
upon my eyes to a certain extent. I both 
saw and heard something of what oc- 
curred. They stood closely together, and 
as the girl turned I heard a sharp ex- 
clamation of surprise. I could detect no 
anger, though I was listening intently for 


it. He began talking rapidly and vehem- 
ently. I knew intuitively what he was 
saying, and almost prayed that he would 
be successful. After a short time the two 
forms melted together, and I could see 
his arms steal about her. I fell on my 
knees and the tears rained down my 
cheeks. 

















ments, following each with the slurring 
sound of a soft pencil. 

“Yes, it will indeed be a relief,” I re- 
plied, mentally remarking on the fond- 
ness I had always felt for the brunette 
type of beauty. 

The painter raised his head, having 
overheard the remarks, and there was a 
little smile of appreciation on his clear- 
cut lips. 

“The carpenters made it disagreeable 
for you, did they?” There was a quiet 
reserve in his manner that convinced me 
immediately that he was a gentleman. 
Otherwise I should not have encouraged 
him to continue, on the girl’s account, 
though I was burning with an old man’s 
curiosity to know what kind of a sign it 
was to be. 

I looked at the girl, and thanked heaven 
that he was a gentleman, for I saw in her 
face the dawn of a healthy interest in the 
proposed advertisement. I did not at the 
time imagine for a moment that the 
interest extended to the painter, and still 
do not think so, though I realize only too 
well that I am old and that love moves 
with unrelenting swiftness in these days. 
At least she was a well-bred miss and not 
flirtatiously inclined. 

“Yes, the carpenters were a noisy lot,” 
I admitted, after mature reflection. Then 
I launched out to satisfy my—perhaps I 
should say our—craving for knowledge. 
“What is the sign to be?” I queried, en- 
deavoring to suppress any suspicion of 
rudeness in my tone. The question had 
the double effect of securing the some- 
what uninteresting information, and of 
letting the painter forever into our good 
graces. You see I have adopted the plural 
now without excuse, and the girl’s wide- 
eyed interest and seeming dependence on 
my good judgment was beginning to jus- 
tify it. 

“A cigar sign,” he announced pleasant- 
ly, pausing in his preparations and glanc- 
ing upward, as if to see how the intelli- 
gence was received. I flatter myself that 
I have now reached an age when I can 
assume a stoical cast of countenance un- 
der stress of deep and lasting disappoint- 
ment. It was not so with the girl, 
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however. Her face not only gave evi- 
dence of displeasure, but she voiced the 
feeling in words. The words were: 

“How perfectly horrid!” 

The painter laughed immoderately. I 
was certain now that he was no boor, for 
it takes a brave and courageous man to 
stand a woman’s scorn of his work. He 
was not without reason for his courage, 
though, and I must not over-rate his good 
nature. 

“But this is not going to be a horrid 
sign,” he said. “It is going to be hand- 
some and attractive.’ Here’s young 
American assurance, I thought. 

“I am commissioned by the manufac- 
turers of the Dorothy cigar,” he contin- 
ued, “to illumine this sign with the head 
of a charming woman. She must be 
beautiful and alluring in the extreme. If 
I succeed, my future is assured, and my 
fortune also.” 

There was a fine air of hopefulness 
about the little speech that won my heart 
in spite of his bouyant manner. 

“And do you feel certain that you will 
be able to paint such a face?” asked the 

He loked at her intently for a moment. 


. “IT was somewhat doubtful of it when I 


took the contract,” he said, “but am 
beginning to feel that possibly I may be 
able to accomplish something that will 
help sell the Dorothy cigar.” 

That ended our first conversation. Of 
course we could not see the work he was 
doing, as the sign-board was immediately 
below us and against the building. I was, 
moreover, unable to go downstairs that 
evening, being confined to my room by an 
extremely painful attack of rheumatism, 
although I was haunted by a strange sus- 
picion, and was more than anxious to 
have a glance at the rough outline on the 
sign-board. Nor was I able to move about 
much the following day. 

The painter arrived bright and early, 
and I was awakened by a combination of 
harmonious ‘melody, which emanated 
from a masculine whistle below. and a 
girl’s voice from the next room. The 
three of us exchanged salutations and 
discussed weather conditions without va- 
riance. Presently I found intent watch- 
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ing from the window more painful than 
pleasant, and sank back from sight into 
my rocker. Then it was I became an un- 
witting, and at first unwilling, eaves- 
dropper. The first remark that reached 
my ear was the following from the girl: 

“Is this beautiful woman you are paint- 
ing to be a blonde or a—brunette?” She 
hesitated slightly on the last word. 

“Which do you consider advisable?” 
The slap of his brush had ceased, and I 
knew he was losing valuable time. I 
could also guess that his eyes were else- 
where than on his work. 

“Why, a blonde, of course. Everybody 
thinks blondes are more attractive than 
brunettes.” The girl spoke in a manner 
that brought te my mind a number of 
impressions, chief among them being that 
she did not mean what she said. Realiz- 
ing that she was probably conscious, or 
should be, of her own dark beauty, I 
could not bring myself to censure her. 

“A blonde it will be, then,” was his 
quick reply. 

“But you have such a dark supply of 
paint. How will you be able to paint a 
blonde with that?” 

He did not answer fora moment. Then 


he said: “Well, it’s all in the mixing, 
you know.” I hoped he was blushing 
with shame. If not, I was for him. 


“Is this—this girl, to be your ideal?” 

They were becoming acquainted re- 
markably fast, and I began to feel that 
my life was lapping over into a new and 
strangely rapid generation. 

“I hope I can bring the picture up to 
my ideal,” he finally answered. 

My rheumatism was still aggravating 
me greatly that evening, but I made a 
groaning descent to the ground floor and 
out onto the opposite side of the street. 
Then I turned and beheld for the first 
time the gigantic cigar sign. The picture 
was still a mere outline, but it told me 
that my suspicions had been correct. I 
have said that the painter had courage. 
This was positive daring! And I also 
formed a poor opinion of his ability to 
mix dark paints into a blonde prepara- 
tion. The hair was dark as night! 

The next day I felt better. 1 was able 


to have leaned out of my window indefi- 
nitely, but fifteen minutes sufficed. My 
old-fashioned conscience was becoming 
a deliberate failure. 

“What are you working on now?” she 
asked. 

“I am finishing up the right eye,” re- 
sponded the painter. 

That explained their iow tones. The 
right eye was directly under her window, 
and for that reason I had difficulty in 
hearing. 

“She has blue eyes, of course, being a 
blonde,” was the next observation from 
the girl. 

“Of course” he returned. I cowered 
like a guilty wretch in my chair. I felt 
it almost a duty to correct him, but dis- 
covered that I was calling myself an “old 
fogy” and “back number.” Deceitful 
silence was a happy recourse. , 

Several days followed, more rapidly for 
me than the time was wont to pass. -I 
wondered vaguely at times if sewing was 
remunerative, and if making up for lost 
time by lamplight was not a trifle hard 
on the eyes. Also whether painting signs 
had to be done with any great dispatch 
in order to prove profitable, and just how 
much time should really be taken to 
paint a large cigar sign like the one be- 
low our window. Then I began to hope 
that time was no particular object in 
sign-painting and that gaslight was not 
hard on the eyes. 

“I will be through tonight,” he said, on 
the morning of the tenth day. 

“Then I will be able to see the picture 
tonight,” she said, not gaily, but with 
a half note of sorrow. She had rigidly 
refrained from viewing the sign until it 
was completed. 

He painted silently for a time. 

“You seem very much in love with your 
work,” she said finally. 

“Yes,” he replied quietly, though the 
words reached me clearly. “You are 
right, I am very much in love with my 
work.” 

That night he came for her, and they 
crossed the street together in the gather- 
ing dusk to look at the picture. I found 
myself quivering with excitement, and 
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“‘ THE CARPENTERS MADE IT DISAGREEABLE FOR YOU, DID THEY?” 
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“We must tell Uncle Ben,” I heard her 
Say presently. 

“The first thing, to be sure.” 

They were upon the steps in a moment, 
and it was a guilty old, rheumatic. wretch 
they found simulating surprise on their 
arrival. ‘ 

I have saved and re-read a hundred 


Why Have We so 


By FRANK 


Many a man who could neither read nor 
write his own name has been a good hus- 
band, a good father and a good citizen. 
The American idea, however, seems to be 
that a man’s chances of possessing all 
these fine qualities is vastly increased if 
he can both read and write the language 
of his country. Hence our free public 
schools, and the excellent systems of pri- 
vate schools maintained by some religious 
bodies. Americans as a rule are likely 
to regard themselves as the best educated 
people on earth, and as increasingly so. 
If their attention is called to evidences of 
ignorance, they usually retort that Amer- 
ica hasn’t yet had time to absorb and 
civilize the armies of ignorant aliens 
dumped upon her shores. 

These complacent non-observers will 
receive a rude shock should their edu- 
cated eyes chance to fall on the annual 
address of Carrie Chapman Catt, the re- 
tiring president of the National American 
Woman’s Suffrage Association, delivered 
during the thirty-sixth annual convention 
or the association in Washington in mid- 
February. For Mrs. Catt uttered some 
really astonishing statements concerning 
illiteracy in America. Quoting from a 
federal census report, she said: 

“In June, 1900, there were 2,326,000 
men of voting age in the United States 
unable to read or write, or eleven per 
cent. of the total number of men eligible 
to vote. Of these, 977,000, nearly a mil- 


times the clippings from the daily papers 
which told of the sudden rise to prom- 
inence of a young “ad” painter in the 
city, and the crowds which gather every 
day to look upon the picture of the young 
American girl on the Dorothy cigar sign 
little imagine the secret in the heart of 
the old man in the window above. 


Many Illiteratesr 


PUTNAM 


lion, are negroes, but the larger amount 
are whites, 1,254,000. It seems that in 
1870 there were more illiterate negroes 
than whites by an excess of 90,000. After 
thirty years of persistent and generous 
effort to provide educational facilities for 
the negro, the illiterate whites now out- 
number the negroes by 277,000.” 

Is the negro being educated at the ex- 
pense of the white? 

Further Mrs. Catt says: 

“OF THE WHITE ILLITERATES A 
LARGE NUMBER—565,000—ARE FOR- 
EIGN-BORN, BUT THE NUMBER OF 
NATIVE-BORN IS STILL GREATER— 
688,000—OR 113,000 MORE THAN THE 
FOREIGN-BORN ILLITERATES.” 

She quotes from the official report: 

“IT APPEARS ALSO THAT THE PER 
CENT. OF ILLITERATES AMONG THE 
NATIVE-BORN SONS OF NATIVE PAR- 
ENTS IS NEARLY THREE TIMES AS 
GREAT AS AMONG NATIVE-BORN 
SONS OF FOREIGN PARENTS.” 

The per cent. in the former class is 
nearly five and one-half, in the latter only 
two. Evidently our public schools are 
doing better work for the sons of immi- 
grants than for the sons of natives. 

Is the native stock degenerating? 

Or do the foreigners better appfeciate 
the benefits of free education? 

Mrs, Catt sums up thus: 

“During the past sixty years the illit- 
erate white male population of voting ag” 
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in the United States has increased from 
204,413 to 1,254,000, and the proportion of 
illiterates to the whole number of voters 
has increased from six and fifteen-hun- 
dredths per cent. to six and sixty-hun- 
dredths. It is a startling fact that despite 


our boasted system of free schools the- 


per cent. of illiterate voters has increased 
during the past sixty years, and that we 
now have a larger proportion than at any 
time in our history. It is no less start- 


ling to discover that 688,000 of them are: 


the native sons of native parents.” 

Mrs. Catt offers the general proposi- 
tion that the illiterate vote is a purchas- 
able vote; this is eSpecially true of the 
negroes, she says, and in her opinion the 
fact accounts for the North’s indifference 
toward the South’s disfranchisement of 
the negroes. She says that since the ne- 
.wzroes began moving north in large num- 
bers the North better understands the 
South’s opposition to negro suffrage as 
a debasing element in the electorate. 

While most of the white illiteracy is 
in the large cities and in the southern 
states, it is not confined to them alone. 
For example, the territory of New Mex- 
ico, with a population nearly all white, 
has nearly twenty-five per cent. of illit- 
erates among her native-born voters. In 
the shadow of Yale University in the city 
of New Haven, with a population of a 
little above 100,000, there are nearly 2,000 
iHiterate voters. j 

Are we running too much to fads in 
our public schools and too little to essen- 
tials? Are we exalting the place of the 
college and neglecting the common 
schools, or making them,mere feeders 
for the colleges. Are we aiming to give 
every child the elements of a simple 
workable education in our common 
schools, or are we slurring over the sim- 
ple needs of the majority in order to do 
more for the few who can go from the 
high schools to the colleges? 

There may be occasion for reform— 
evidently there is at least recom for im- 
provement. But there is no need to take 
a pessimistic view of the situation. The 
genius of this people will rise equal to all 
demands that may be made upon it. A 





significant sign of the times is the fact 
that William Randolph Hearst, the new- 
est of the presidential candidates, makes 
better free schools the first ‘and. chief 
plank of his platform. The need-in this 


REVEREND ANNA HOWARD SHaw 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL WOMAN’s SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION 


country always produces the man to sup- 
ply it. 

Mrs. Catt’s remedy for male illiteracy 
at the ballot-box is female literacy at 
the ballot-box. She was chairman of the 
committee—including Rev. Anna Howard 
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Shaw (the new president of the associa- 
tion), Alice Stone Blackwell and Ida 
Husted Harper—that drew the “Woman’s 
Bill of Rights in 1904,” adopted by the 
convention. This declaration contains 
the following paragraph bearing on the 
subject under discussion: 

“As women form two-thirds of the 
church membership of the entire nation; 
as they constitute but one-eleventh of the 
convicted criminals; as they are rapidly 
becoming the educated class; and as the 
salvation of our government depends up- 
on a moral, law-abiding, educated elec- 
torate, we demand for the sake of its 
integrity and permanence that womeil be 
made a part of its voting body.” 

If you will read Mrs. Harper’s article 
on “Women in the Jury-Box,” published 
elsewhere in this number, you will note 
that in the states where women vote and 
serve on juries, their main opposition 
comes from the liquor trade, the criminal 
classes and the professional politicians of 
the baser sort who thrive by their use of 
anu service to these classes. 

As for me I am convinced that these 
women are everlastingly right, ana I ex- 
pect to live to see all their demands 
granted. 

To show you how simple is the legal 
process necessary to insure to women 


their natural right to the ballot, I quote 
herewith the federal suffrage bill recent- 
ly introduced by Senator Quarles of Wis- 
consin: 

“AN ACT 


“To protect the right of citizens of the 
United States to register and vote for 
members of the house of representatives. 

“Whereas, The right to choose members 
of the house of representatives is vested 
by the constitution in the people of the 
several states without distinction of sex, 
ebut for want of proper legislation has 
hitherto been restricted to one-half of 
the people; for the purpose, therefore, of 
correcting this error and giving effect to 
the constitution, 

“Be it enacted by the senate and house 
of representatives of the United States 
in congress assembled: 

“Section 1—Women who are citizens of 
the United States and of legal age and 
residence, and who can read and write in 
the English language, shall be eligible to 
register and vote for members of the 
house of representatives at all elections 
of such members in all the states of the 
Union.” 

A cause that is good enough to array 
all the basely selfish and criminal ele- 
ments of society against it, is plenty good 
enough to win my support. 


From the ‘“*Centennial Hymn” 


Our fathers’ God! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand, 
We meet today, united, free, 

And loyal to our land and Thee, 

To thank Thee for the era done, 

And trust Thee for the opening one. 


+ a * 


* * * 


Oh, make Thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong; 

Around our gift of freedom draw 

The safeguards of Thy righteous law; 

And, cast in some diviner mold, 

Let the new cycle shame the old! 


John Greenleaf Whittier 
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NEW BOOKS BY OUR WRITERS 


Whether they write regularly for us, 
or only now and then, we claim them as 
kinfolk—Riley and Bigelow and McGaffey 
and Kate Sanborn and Muir and Greer 
and Noguchi. Here on the desk is the 
little row of their newest books: Poultney 
Bigelow’s third volume of the picturesque 
“History of the German Struggle 
for Liberty,” published by Harper’s, New 
York. With grim American humor, Mr. 
Bigelow writes us that this work will 
win him no decorations from German 
royalty. For he has written the history 
of a series of despotisms from the stand- 
point of a democrat, of one rejoicing in 
every privilege wrested by the average 
man from the jealous grasp of royalty 
and the privileged classes. And he has 
cast it in an unusual form. It is not the 
kind of history one commonly gets—a 
panoramic picture of a whole people’s 
progress. Rather it is a series of biv- 
graphies, pungent, rapid—the best of 
good reading—of the men who made Ger- 
many as free as it is today. 

The new Riley book is “His Pa’s Ro- 
mance,” with a sheaf of the Hoosier 
poet’s winsome lyrics added. It is Riley, 
and being that it is like nothing else in 
our letters; something fine and delicate, 
yet homely—that pleases the mind and 
wins the heart. 

Ernest McGaffey comes before his wide 
circle of admirers, this time, in Berserk 
mood, with a poem called “Cosmos.” It 
is published by the Philosopher Press, 
at Wausau, Wisconsin, and is a beautiful 
bit of book-making. Personally I prefer 
McGaffey in a gentler mood, in the woods 
and fields where his muse sings sweetest 
and truest. He is as markedly individual 
as Riley, and as true a poet. “Cosmos” 
reviews in clanging verse the whole field 
of human life and human thought. The 
author does not believe that man sprang 
from the brute, but he does believe that 
death ends all. Yet he would have men 
face the darkness not only unafraid but 
joyous. He would have them make their 


lives pure and kindly and courageous. 

In a tiny, pleasant hermitage near 
Chicago dwells another poet, Henry D. 
Muir, a playful and fanciful wight, whose 
latest work appears to have overshot the 
faculties of his journalistic critics. It is 
called “Frog Hollow Postbag,” and tells, 
in the form of rhymed letters, of the 
love affair between Sir Leaper Bullfrog, 
a western reincarnation of a frog that 


” played in the comedies of Aristophanes, 


and Miss Polyandra Speckleback, resi- 
dent of the country beyond the Styx. I 
find this whimsical, out-of-the-common 
bit of singing quite as entertaining as its 
more pretentious neighbors, and won- 
der that it has not had a more general 
welcome. Badger of Boston publishes it. 

Kate Sanborn’s newest is the “Indian 
Summer Calendar.” No need to tell any 
reader of the National that this book is 
worth owning. Miss Sanborn’s calen- 
dar aims to cheer up the girls and boys 
on the shady side of middle life, who 
thoughtlessly imagine they are and must 
be old. She levies on an army of writers 
famous and unknown, wise, witty and 
frivolous, for proof that the Indian 
Summer of life can be and ought to 
be the sunniest, happiest part of one’s 
whole existence. The book is dedi- 
cated to Julia Ward Howe, whose letter 
of acceptance is reproduced in facsimile. 
The Case, Lockwood and Brainard Com- 
pany of Hartford publishes the book. 

“Sun Gleams and Gossamers” is asmall 
collection of the poems of Hilton R. 
Greer of Texas, published by Badger of 
Boston. Mr. Greer’s fine lyrics are 
known and appreciated by National 
readers. Many of the poems of this col- 
lection were first published. in the Na- 
tional. 

From Fuzbano & Co., Tokio, Japan, 
comes an English edition of Yone 
Noguchi’s poems, “From the Eastern 
Sea,” first published in London last year. 
Here we have a prophet honored not 
only in foreign lands, but in his own as 
well. The Japanese are evidently proud 
of Yone’s work, and well they may be, 
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since he is the first Japanese to win high 
rank in English poetry, and possesses a 
rarely precious gift of song. 

Dallas Lore Sharp’s National papers, 
and some others, have been collected 
by the Century Company in a volume 
entitled “Roof and Meadow.” 


THE NATIONAL FOR MAY 


Holman F. Day of Maine contributes a 
mighty funny story—“The Dave Thomas 
Case’”’-—of a solid lawyer who found his 
affinity a shade late—and of how he woke 
up. There will be several other short 
stories of varied tones and all humanly 
interesting: all dealing with people now 
on earth. 

Colonel James Matlack Scovel will tell 
us of “Walt Whitman as I Knew Him”— 
and for the better part of twenty-five 
years the Good Gray Poet was Colonel 
Scovel’s neighbor and intimate. This is 


a new Whitman we sée in Colonel Scovel’s 
paper—a more natural human Whitman 
than the impossibly angelic creature 
created by the Walt-worshippers. 

Poultney sigelow, in the second of his 
papers on modern Germany, will talk to 
us about Kaiser Wilhelm as man and em- 
peror—and the present ruler of the Ger- 
mans is a good deal of both. 

Other seasonable papers of more than 
passing’ interest and value will appear in 
the May National, but the number will 
be especially signalized, at least for the 
great army of folks who are watching 
the “new science” with eager interest, by 
the appearance of the first of six papers 
under the general title, “New Dawns of 
Knowledge.” The writer of the series, 
Michael A. Lane, the distinguished biolo- 
gist and social philosopher, unites pro- 
found knowledge with a singular charm 
of style—making his talks on science as 
fascinating as the best story, 


From Boston—To the Boys 


By FRANK PUTNAM 


Tonight, although the mountains interpose their rugged crests 
t Between us, I can see you in your chains; 
With pencil smut on fingers and cigar ash on your vests, 


And corn-silk tassels tangled in your manes. 


I hear the papers rustie under Nevvy’s nervous touch, 
I see the ceiling reel when Reilly roars; 

I hear Svengali chuckle when his pudgy fingers clutch 
A sheet that brings him tidings from the Boers. : 


McMahon broods in silence and he chews his grey moustache— 
The local desk has petered out at nine; 

A. Puckrin pats his person, that is full of sour mash, 
And Johnny M. declares he’s ‘doin’ fine.” 


I sometimes think of Johnny and his wicked hasty speech— 
Of how he took his gun ard marched away; 

The only man among us that your Uncle Sam could reach— 
And the lovely time he had on double pay. 


The Lord he knows I’m lonesome for the land of soot and grime: 
The proper pale perfection of this place 

Has made me feel like one who, far from his accustomed clime, 
In leaving home has left the human race. 


Chicago is the darling of the years that are to be; 
Before her might the world shall stand aghast. 

But don't get gay because of that; just drop a tear for me— 
A mourner in a monumented past. 
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The onward march toward the million 
mark for subscriptions to the National 
Magazine proceeds at a rapid pace. Co- 
incident with the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Merger case, 
the verdict of the National judges on the 
Idea Contest was announced. 

From all evidence the Committee was 
pretty well puzzled, having nearly 5000 
papers to pass upon, coming from every 
state and territory in the Union, to say 
nothing of the Philippines, Porto Rico 
and Hawaii, and even one from Australia, 
an array of talent and suggestions, con- 
scious and sub-conscious, that was truly 
formidable. After wrestling with the 
manuscripts for some weeks, taking them 


up one by one as they were received, the 


most puzzling part of the work came in 
the selection of the ten from the last 
eighty chosen, among whom also were 
representatives of every state and terri- 
tory, indicating that American talent is 
well distributed. Each letter was marked 
with all the care and painstaking thor- 
oughness of examination papers, and 
carefully graded in regard to excellence. 
This contest has been to me a pleasure 
and an inspiration, and I have carefully 
read every contribution received, and 
when I assert that these communications 
from our own National readers were 2 
liberal education to me I state the simple 
truth. One great regret I have in connec- 
tion with this matter is that we cannot 
include in the trip every single one who 
has responded to our invitation to send 
in ideas. All of these good friends will 
understand, I know, how much we appre- 
ciate their kindly interest in this matter. 
The Committee has done its best to arrive 
at an absolutely impartial decision. 


The ten persons chosen are as follows: 


George Kettler, editor Daily Republi- 


can, Wooster, Ohio. 


Miss Maud I. Cushman, 
street, Lynn, Mass. 


OQ. E. Klapp, The Millard Hotel, Omaha, 
Neb. 


75 Chatham 


Rev. Horace Levan Houghton, Arm- 
strong, Ia. 


John F. Wentling, Jr., Greensburg, Pa. 


J. W. V. Lawlor, St. John, N. B., Cana- 
da. 


Miss Annie M. Sawyer, Greene, Maine. 


W. C. Baranger, train dispatcher, Fris- 
co Ry., Ft. Scott, Kas. 


Miss Johnnye Mae Sturdivant, Hillman : 
College, Box 36, Clinton, Miss. 


Mack T. Taylor, Joyce & Pruit & Co., 
Roswell, New Mex. 


It so happens that not one of these ten 
subscribers is known to me personally, 
but I am sure that they are going to make 
up a mighty jolly party. 

The Committee has done its work faith- 
fully and well, and I am sure that this 
fact will be appreciated by every mem- 
ber of the National family as well as by 
the editor. It is of special interest, I 
think, that each of the number chosen 
represents a different state, and one hails 
from the “Lady of the Snows,” our sister 
of the North, Canada. Each one is en- 
gaged in a different occupation, repre- 
senting many important walks in life. 
We have a farmer, a fruit grower, a 
merchant, a cdllege girl, a bookkeeper, a 
mewspaper man, a railway man, a com- 
mercial traveling man, a lawyer, and, 
best of all, a minister, and it goes without 
saying that there are also photographers. 
My incidental suggestion in regard to 
cameras brought forth this information. 
I feel sure that each of the chosen ten 
will furnish interesting material for all 
the other readers of the National con- 
cerning our trip, for I want every one 
of our readers to feel that he and she is 
as intimately associated with us as 
though he or she had been among the 
“tourist ten.’”’ The party will also in- 
clude our special boy from the National 
ranks, Master Ray Whinery, Marshall- 
town, Iowa, who has sold the most copies 
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of the National during the past twe 
‘months; and the editor and his wife. 
There will also be a party of about ten or 
twelve friends of the National who will 
join the excursion, paying their own ex- 
penses, and whose company will add 
greatly to the pleasure which we are all 
anticipating on this trip. 

The date of sailing has been changed 
from April 6th to the 9th, and the good 
Steamer Admiral Dewey will be réady 
for the party on that day if possible. We 
hope to have a meeting of all the dele- 
gates before sailing, in our new office. 

It may. be that some of the delegates 
chosen will not be able to make the trip. 
If so, there are alternates chosen to take 
their place, as we desire to have the rep- 
resentation complete. These alternates 
are selected as being the next in excel- 
lence. 

The success of this trip will in- 
augurate the special line of policy to be 
pursued by the National in all the edito- 
rial -wanderings hereafter. Joe Chapple 
means always to be accompanied by some 
of his subscribers, who will be selected 
each time in a manner which will be as 
absolutely fair and just as it is possible 
for us to make it. Numerous excursions 
will be arranged during the summer -to 
the St. Louis Exposition, where the 
National will be printed complete on the 
grounds, and other trips are arranged, as 
for instance that for five young ladies to 
go to London and Paris. The conditions 
of the last announcement are that each 
contestant shall be a subscriber to the 
National, and shall obtain 200 subscrib- 
ers to the magazine, and in this connec- 
tion it may be well to explain that a regu- 
lar commission will be allowed on each 
subscription secured, irrespective: of 
whether the contributor is a winner in 
the contest or not. 

Burned out February 19th.- In our new 
office, preparing to put our new plant in 
operation, March 19th. Thisis just thirty 
days by the calendar, but comprehends 
about a lifetime of strenuous effort and 
hard work. Our friends and subscribers 
have been an inspiration to us in this 


time of stress and straim, amd we are un- 
der special obligation to the kind people 
of Boston, who came to our assistance and 
facilitated the work of reprinting the 
March issue and getting the April number 
out in good time. I take this occasion to 
thank our subscribers in all parts of the 
country, both for their kind interest and 
sympathy and for the substantial help in 
the way of new names of subscribers sent 
in. 

In this connection I cannot repress the 
impulse to mention especially the tried 
and true friend, Mr. George O. Fogg, who 
welcomed: us into temporary quarters in 
his office, even giving up his own desk in 
order that I might have a chance to keep 
up with the unceasing rush of correspon- 
dence. QOver this desk I noticed a mag- 
nificent specimen of an eagle, from an 
eyrie in the Rocky mountains, with wings 
spread and head proudly lifted as though 
for flignt into the distant clouds, which 
proved an inspiration to me in this nour 
of discouragement. Before we left the 
office for our new quarters, Mr. Fogg insist- 
ed, much to my surprise and delight, that 
I must take the eagle with me to be an 
inspiration and reminder. And what 
more appropriate emblem could we have 
for the National Magazine than the em- 
blem of the American nation? 

Though this fire experience may be an 
old story to many of our readers, it is our 
first experience. We are thankful that 
our charred ‘subscription list can be de- 
ciphered and now believe what our sub- 
scribers tell us that, “the National may 
burn up, but cannot burn out.” 

The people of Boston are determined 
not to lose the National and its printing 
plant as an industrial institution from 
their midst, so we have dismissed from 
our minds the attractions of New York, 
which is supposed to be pretty nearly the 
centre of the universe, and are well con- 
tent to remain in the city of the Nation- 
al’s birth, and where we have met with so 
much encouragement, inspiration, and 
success. 

The growth of the National necessi- 
tates provision for the future; we have 
taken this fact into consideration in pro- 








viding our new quarters, and it seems to 
me we have found exactly the right place. 
We wanted a home for the magazine in 
harmony with its character, and our new 
location, 944 Dorchester avenue, with its 
large windows on all four sides, its airy 
and cheerful site overlooking Boston har- 
bor, leaves nothing to be desired. It is 
just eight minutes by car from the very 
hub of Boston, and we hope that every 
subscriber of the National magazine will 
come to see our new machinery in opera- 
tion, and I can assure them that they 
will find the latch-string always on the 
outside, and inside not only a hearty wel- 
come, but plenty of space, as we have 
twice as much as we had before. 

The silver prize given by the late Cap- 
tain Frederick Pabst, for the best exhibit 
of brewing barley cultivated under irri- 
gation, at the eleventh National Irriga- 
tion Congress, held last September at 
Ogden, Utah, which prize was designed 
and manufactured by The Mauser Manu- 
facturing Company, silversmiths, 14 East 
Fifteenth street, New York, is in the gen- 
eral shape of a Grecian vase of the most 
exquisite outlines. 

The principal detail in the decoration is 
a figure representing the goddess Ceres, 
personifying the fertility of the earth. 
Being the patroness of growing grain, she 
is always represented as bearing in her 
hand a stalk of ripened grain. The palm 
of victory on the handle, as well as on 
the neck, is to symbolize the victory of 
eonverting arid waste of country into 
@ prosperous, productive soil, by the aid 
of irrigation. Water is depicted at the 
rim at the top and at the foot by series 
of shells in Grecian treatment while the 
poppy associated with the goddess forms 
the decoration at the sides. Proceeding 
from the bottom of the bowl is a series 
of barley stalks, symmetrically arranged 
@round the entire bowl. The vase is 
twenty-four inches high and of massive 
proportions. On the back of the vase is 
the following inscription: “Awarded to 
Manhattan Malting Company, Manhattan, 
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hibit of the eleventh National Irrigation 
Congress, September 15th-18th, 1903, Og- 
den, Utah. Presented by Captain Fred. 
Pabst in behalf of the Pabst Brewing 
Company.” : 

Among the many kind and inspiring 
friends who have done so much to make 
the National Magazine what it is today, 
I feel that a special tribute is due to the 
memory of the late Captain Pabst of Mil- 
waukee. To know him personally was to 





THE LATE CAPTAIN FREDERICK PaBsT 


love and admire his geniality and heart- 
warmth. Few citizens of Milwaukee have 
been more universally respected than this 
adopted son of America who did so much 
for the advancement of his adopted city. 
His early life was full of hardships 
which make men and were overcome in &@ 
way that indicated the tremendous power 
of the man. The pioneer of early days 
on the inland seas of America will remem- 
ber the ruddy face of Captain Pabst of the 
Goodrich Line, and tell you that he was 
always a favorite with his crew and pas- 


Montana, for best brewing barley grown | sengers, and this is not to be wondered 


under irrigation. 4Arid-States fruit ex- 


at, for I never knew of @ time when the 
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THE PABsT OUP 


captain was not thoroughly and infec-- 
tiously good natured. Captain Pabst was 
so kind that none ever approached him 
without receiving something from hand, 
head or heart; usually the gift was a 
combination of all three. I can never 
forget the last time I saw him in his 
home on Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, look- 
ing out with serene satisfaction at the 
beautiful view spread before him. He 
turned in his arm-chair and said to me 
in his kindly way: 

“Deserve vour own good opinion; you 
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may live without the respect of others 
but not without your own.” 

He himself exemplified this advice, for 
in all the varied experiences of his long 
life I feel sure that he never did anything 
to forfeit his own self respect, while his 
interest in his fellow men is almost pro- 
verbial. 

In appearance he was tall and erect, 
and with grey mustache and imperial he 
always recalled to me a vision of a Ger- 
man army officer. Self reliant, big-heart- 
ed and big-brained, the history of Milwau- 
kee and the state of Wisconsin can never 
be written without including the name of 
Captain Frederic Pabst, who did so much 
to Americanize the German settlers with 
whom he came in contact, while retaining 
to the full his reverence and admiration 
for the Fatherland. 


In no branch of science has there been 
more notable progress during the last 
few years than in photography. This is 
true not only in the construction of came- 
ras, but in methods of developing and fin- 
ishing the picture. Manufacturers with 
their staffs of experimenters are constant- 
ly simplifying photographic apparatus so 
as to render the making of pictures easier 
and more enjoyable for the amateur and 
attended with better results. 

Among the recent photographic inven- 
tions the most conspicuous is the Kodak 
Developing Machine, which permits the 
development of film in an ordinary room 
by daylight. 

Formerly a dark room was always re- 
quired for developing. The operator 
placed his film or plates in trays filled 
with the chemicals necessary to develop 
or bring out the latent image, working 
by the dim light of a red or orange lamp. 
Now it is different. Photographic film 
can be developed in daylight, and with 
the passing of the dark room has gone the 
only disagreeable feature of picture mak- 
ing. . 

The Kodak Developing Machine is per- 
fectly simple in principle and most con- 
venient in practice. The machine itself 
is a light, tight metal box, a few inches 
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high and a feet er so leng. It is made in 
two compartments. In one compartment 
is a light-proof transparent apron the 
length of a strip of film, wound about an 
axle. In the other compartment is a sim- 
ilar axle and a holder for a roll or film: 

When the film cartridge has been taken 
from the Kodak after the exposures have 
been made it is. inserted in the holder 
and one end of the black paper with 
which the film is wound fastened to the 
axie in that compartment. The develop- 
ing solution is then poured in and the 
end of the red apron hooked onto the 
axle along with the black paper. 

The cover of the machine is put on, the 
axle is turned by a handle and the paper, 
film and apron roll up together. The film 
thus being perfectly protected from light, 
development goes on the required number 
of minutes, the handle being constantly 
turned. 

When development is completed, the de- 
veloper is poured out of the machine and 
the film unrolled and removed. The op- 
erator has a tray of hyposulphite of soda 
and water called “fixing” solution handy, 
into which the film is placed and after 
remaining there eight or ten minutes is 
rendered insensitive to light. 

The Kodak Developing Machine has not 
only revolutionized certain parts of the 
photographic work but has made photog- 
raphy much more available for general 
use in the commercial world. Since the 
introduction of the machine a year and 
a half ago it has come into general use 
among newspaper correspondents and 
writers, who can now take pictures and 
make their negatives on the spot. Trav- 
elers find the developing machine a great 
convenience. At the hotel, on railroad 
train, or in camp, they can develop pic- 
tures they have taken and see what their 
success has been at once. It is especial- 
ly convenient to those who wish to print 
on the photographic post cards from their 
own negatives during a vacation trip. 

The Kodak Developing Machine iast 
Summer was of great assistance to a 
Newark, New Jersey, newspaper. From 
the press boat a picture was taken of the 
start of one of the races between Sham- 
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rock III and Columbia just as the boats 
crossed the line. The ccrrespondent had 
with him a Kodak Developing Machine. 
Immediately after the exposure had been 
made, the negative was developed in the 
machine, set up on deck, needless to say 
an object of considerable interest to the 
spectators, the whole operation being com- 
pleted within fifteen minutes. As the 
press boat at the time was several miles 
from shore and thirty miles from the’ 
newspaper office, a novel method of send- 
ing the film negative was adopted. It 
was rolled up tightly and tied into ‘he 
tail of a carrier pigeon, which was then 
released. The bird made a rapid flight 
to its loft in Newark, where the negative 
was secured, found to be in excellent con- 
dition and hurried to the newspaper of- 
fice. A half-tone plate was made and the 
picture, showing the start of the race, 
was printed in an early afternoon edition 
of the newspaper, although the race it- 
self had not started until after eleven 
o’clock. 

With the Kodak Developing Machine 
the progress of development of course 
cannot be seen and the timing method is 
adopted—a certain length of development 
being given with a certain strength of 
developing chemical. This method has 
been found to give more uniformly satis- 
factory results than can be obtained by 
an operator depending upon his own judg- 
ment as to how far to carry the develop- 
ment in the uncertain light of the dark 
room. 


NOTE:— The article on the city of New- 


eton, Mass., announced for publication in 


this number, has been put over a month 
and will appear in the National for 
May. 

The winner of the special prize for the 
best contribution to The Home department 
in the March National was Julie Adams 
Powell of Stamford, Connecticut. The 
special prize of $5 is awarded this month 
to Julia Sherman Upton of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 











